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THE ELF MAIDEN 

Once upon a time two young men living in a 
small village fell in love with the same girl. 
During the winter, it was all night except for an 
hour or so about noon, when the darkness seemed 
a little less dark, and then they used to see which 
of them could tempt her out for a sleigh ride 
with the Northern Lights flashing above them, 
or which could persuade her to come to a dance 
in some neighbouring bam. But when the spring 
began, and the light grew longer, the hearts of 
the villagers leapt at the sight of the sim, and a 
day was fixed for the boats to be brought out, 
and the great nets to be spread in the bays of 
some islands that lay a few miles to the north. 
Everybody went on this expedition, and the two 
young men and the gurl went with them. 

They all sailed merrily across the sea chatter- 
ing like a flock of magpies, or singing their 
favourite songs. And when they reached the 
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shore, what an unpacking there was I For this 
was a noted fishing ground, and here they would 
live, in Uttle wooden huts, till autumn and bad 
weather came round again. 

The maiden and the two young men happened 
to share the same hut with some Mends, and 
fished daily from the same boat. And as time 
went on, one of the youths remarked that the 
girl took less notice of him than she did of his 
companion. At first he tried to think that he 
was dreaming, and for a long while he kept his 
eyes shut very tight to what he did not want to 
see, but in spite of his efforts, the truth managed 
to wriggle through, and then the young man 
gave up trying to deceive himself, and set about 
finding some way to get the better of his rival 

The plan that he hit upon could not be 
carried out for some months; but the longer 
the young man thought of it, the more pleased 
he was with it, so he made no sign of his 
feelings, and waited patiently till the moment 
came. This was the very day that they were 
all going to leave the islands, and sail back to 
the mainland for the winter. In the bustle and 
hurry of departure, the cimning fisherman con- 
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trived that their boat should be the last to put 
off, and when everything was ready, and the 
sails about to be set, he suddenly called out : 

' Oh, dear, what shall I do I I have left my 
best knife behind in the hut. Run, like a good 
fellow, and get it for me, while I raise the anchor 
and loosen the tiller/ 

Not thinking any hann, the youth jumped 
back on shore and made his way up the steep 
bank. At the door of the hut he stopped and 
looked back, then started and gazed in horror. 
The head of the boat stood out to sea, and he 
was left alone on the island. 

Yes, there was no doubt of it — ^he was quite 
alone ; and he had nothing to help him except 
the knife which his comrade had purposely 
dropped on the ledge of the window. For 
some minutes he was too stunned by the 
treachery of his Mend to think about anything 
at all, but after a while he shook himself awake, 
and determined that he would manage to keep 
alive somehow, if it were only to revenge 
himself. 

So he put the knife in his pocket and went 
off to a part of the island which was not so 
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bare as the rest, and had a small grove of trees. 
From one of these he cut himself a bow, which 
he stnmg with a piece of cord that had been left 
lying about the huts. 

When this was ready the yoimg man ran 
down to the shore and shot one or two sea-birds, 
which he plucked and cooked for supper. 

In this way the months slipped by, and 
Christmas came roimd again. The evening 
before, the youth went down to the rocks and 
into tlie copse, collecting all the drift wood 
the sea had washed up or the gale had blown 
down, and he piled it up in a great stack outside 
the door, so that he might not have to fetch 
any all the next day. As soon as his task was 
done, he paused and looked out towards the 
mainland, thinking of Christmas Eve last year, 
and the merry dance they had had. The night 
was still and cold, and by the help of the 
Northern Lights he could almost see across to 
the opposite coast, when, suddenly, he noticed 
a boat, which seemed steering straight for the 
island. At first he could hardly stand for joy, 
tlie chance of speaking to another man was so 
delightful ; but as the boat drew near, tliere was 
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something, he could not tell what, that was 
diflferent from tlie boats which he had been 
used to all his life, and when it touched tlie 
shore he saw that the people that filled it 
were beings of another world than ours* Then 
he hastily stepped behind the wood stack, and 
waited for what might happen next. 

The strange folk one by one jumped on to the 
rocks, each bearing a load of something that 
they wanted. Among tibe women he remarked 
two young girls, more beautiful and better 
dressed than any of the rest, carrying between 
them two great baskets full of provisions. The 
young man peeped out cautiously to see what 
all this crowd could be doing inside the tiny hut, 
but in a moment he drew back again, as the 
girls returned, and looked about as if they 
wanted to find out what sort of a place the 
island was. 

Their sharp eyes soon discovered the form 
of a man crouching behind the bundles of sticks, 
and at first they felt a little frightened, and 
started as if they would run away. But the 
youth remained so still, that they took courage 
and laughed gaily to each other. 'What a 
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strange creature ; let us try what he is made of/ 
said one, and she stooped down and gave him 
a pinch. 

Now the young man had a pin sticking in the 
sleeve of his jacket, and the moment the gurl's 
hand touched him she pricked it so sharply that 
the blood came. The girl screamed so loudly 
that the people all ran out of their huts to see 
what was the matter. But directly they caught 
sight of the man they tinned and fled in the 
other direction, and picking up the goods they 
had brought with them scampered as fast as they 
could down to the shore. In an instant, boat, 
people, and goods had vanished completely. 

In their hurry they had, however, forgotten 
two things : a bundle of keys which lay on the 
table, and the girl whom the pin had pricked, and 
who now stood pale and helpless beside the wood 
stack. 

*You will have to make me your wife,' she 
said at last, ' for you have drawn my blood, and 
1 belong to you.' 

* Why not ? I am quite willing,' answered he. 
* But how do you suppose we can manage to Uve 
till summer comes round again ? ' 
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* Do not be anxious about that/ said the girl ; 
• if you will only marry me all will be well. I 
am very rich, and all my family are rich also.' 

Then the young man gave her his promise to 
make her his wife, and the girl fulfilled her part 
of the bargain, and food was plentiful on tlie 
island all through the long winter months, though 
he never knew how it got there. And by-and-by 
it was spring once more, and time for the fisher- 
folk to saU from the mainland. 

* Where are we to go now ? * asked the girl, one 
day, when the sun seemed brighter and the wind 
softer than usual. 

* I do not care where I go,' answered the young 
man ; * what do you think ? ' 

The girl replied that she would like to go 
somewhere right at the other end of the island, 
and build a house, far away from the huts of the 
fishing-folk. And he consented, and that very 
day they set off in search of a sheltered spot on 
the banks of a stream, so that it would be easy 
to get water. 

In a tiny bay, on the opposite side of the 
island, they found the very thing, which seemed 
to have been made on purpose for them ; and as 
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they were tired witli their long walk, they laid 
themselves down on a bank of moss among some 
birches and prepared to have a good night's rest, 
so as to be fresh for work next day. But before 
she went to sleep the girl turned to her husband, 
and said : * If in your dreams you fancy that you 
hear strange noises, be sure you do not stir, or 
get up to see what it is.' 

* Oh, it is not likely we shall hear any noises in 
such a quiet place,' answered he, and fell sound 
asleep. 

Suddenly he was awakened by a great clatter 
about his ears, as if all the workmen in the world 
were sawing and hanunenng and building close 
to him. He was just gomg to spring up and go 
to see what it meant, when he luckily remem- 
bered his wife's words and lay stilL But the 
time till morning seemed very long, and with the 
first ray of sun they both rose, and pushed aside 
the branches of the birch trees. There, in the 
very place they had chosen, stood a beautiful 
house — doors and windows, and everything all 
complete 1 

* Now you must fix on a spot for your cow- 
stalls,' said the gurl, when they had breakfasted 
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off wild cherries ; * and take care it is the proper 
size, neither too large nor too small.' And the 
husband did as he was bid, though he wondered 
what use a cow-house could be, as they had no 
cows to put in it. But as he was a little afraid 
of his wife, who knew so much more than he, he 
asked no questions. 

This night also he was awakened by the same 
sounds as before, and in the morning they foimd, 
near the stream, the most beautiful cow-house 
that ever was seen, with stalls and milk-pails and 
stools all complete, indeed, everjrthing that a 
cow-house could possibly want, except the cows. 
Then the girl bade him measure out the ground 
for a storehouse, and this, she said, might be as 
large as he pleased ; and when the storehouse was 
ready she proposed that they should set off to 
pay her parents a visit. 

The old people welcomed them heartily, and 
sunmioned their neighbours, for many miles 
round, to a great feast in their honour. In fact, 
for several weeks there was no work done on the 
farm at all ; and at length the young man and 
his wife grew tired of so much play, and declared 
that they must return to their own home. But, 
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before they started on the journey^ the wife 
whispered to her husband : * Take care to jump 
over the threshold as quick as you can, or it will 
be the worse for you,' 

The young man listened to her words, and 
sprang over the threshold like an arrow from a 
bow ; and it was well he did, for no sooner was 
he on the other side than his father-in-law threw 
a great hammer at him, which would have 
broken both his legs, if it had only touched 
them. 

When they had gone some distance on the 
road home, the girl turned to her husband and 
said : * Till you step inside the house, be sure you 
do not look back, whatever you may hear or 
see/ 

And the husband promised, and for a while all 
was still ; and he thought no more about the 
matter till he noticed at last that the nearer he 
drew to the house the louder grew the noise 
of the trampling of feet behind him. As he laid 
his hand upon the door he thought he was safe, 
and tiuned to look. There, sm*e enough, was a 
vast herd of cattle, which had been sent after 
him by his father-in-law when he found that his 
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daughter had been cleverer than he. Half of 
the herd were already through the fence and 
cropping the grass on the banks of the stream, 
but half still remained outside and faded into 
nothing, even as he watched them. 

However, enough cattle were left to make the 
young man rich, and he and his wife lived happily 
together, except that every now and theij the 
gurl vanished from his sight, and never told him 
where she had been. For a long time he kept 
silence about it ; but one day, when he had been 
complaining of her absence, she said to him: 
^ Dear husband, I am boimd to go, even against 
my will, and there is only one way to stop me. 
Drive a nail into the threshold, and then I can 
never pass in or out.' 

And so he did. 



THE STORY OF THE YARA 

Down in the south, where the sun shines so 
hotly that eveiything and everybody sleep all 
day, and even the great forests seem silent, 
except early in the morning and late in the 
evening — down in this country there once lived 
a young man and a maiden. The girl had been 
bom in the town, and had scarcely ever left it ; 
but the young man was a native of another 
country, and had only come to the city near the 
great river because he^ould find no work to do 
where he was. 

A few months after his arrival, when the days 
were cooler, and the people did not sleep so 
much as usual, a great feast was held a Uttle way 
out of the town, and to this feast everyone 
flocked from thirty miles and more. Some 
walked and some rode, some came in beautiful 
golden coaches ; but all had on splendid dresses 
of red or blue, while wreaths of flowers rested 
on their hair. 
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It was the first time that the youth had been 
present on sueh an occasion, and he stood silently 
aside watching the graceful dances and the pretty 
games played by the young people. And as he 
watched, he noticed one girl, dressed in white 
with scarlet pomegranates in her hair, who 
seemed to him lovelier than all the rest. 

When the feast was over, and the young man 
returned home, his manner was so strange that it 
drew the attention of aU his Mends. 

Through his work next day ttie youth con- 
tinued to see the girl's face, throwing the ball to 
her companions, or threading^iTer way between 
them as she danced. At night sleqp fled from 
him, and after tossing for hours on his bed, he 
would get up and plunge into a deep pool that 
lay a little way in the forest. 

This state of things went on for some weeks, 
then at last chance &voured him. One evening, 
as he was passing near the house where she lived, 
he saw her standing with her back to the wall, 
trying to beat off with her fSem the attacks of a 
savage dog that was leaping at her throat. 
Alonzo, for such was his name, sprang forward, 
and with one blow of his fist stretched the 
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creature dead upon the road. He then helped 
the firightened and half-fainting girl into the 
large cool verandah where her parents were 
sitting, and fix>m that hour he was a welcome 
guest in the house, and it was not long before he 
was the promised husband of Julia, 

Every day, when his work was done, he used 
to go up to the house, half hidden among 
flowering plants and brilliant creepers, where 
humming-birds darted from bush to bush, and 
parrots of all colours, red and green and grey, 
shrieked in chorus. There he would find the 
maiden waiting for him, and they would spend 
an hour or two under the stars, which looked so 
large and bright that you felt as if you could 
almost touch them. 

* What did you do last night after you went 
home ? ' suddenly asked the girl one evening. 

* Just the same as I always, do,' answered he. 
* It was too hot to sleep, so i^f^as no use going 
to bed, and I walked straight* off to the forest 
and bathed in one of those deep dark pools at 
the edge of the river. I have been there con- 
stantly for several months, but last night a 
strange thing happened. I was taking my last 
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plunge, when I heard — ^sometimes from one side, 
and sometimes from another — ^the somid of a 
voice singing more sweetly than any nightingale, 
though I could not catch any words. I left the 
pool, and, dressing myself as fSsist as I could, I 
searched every bush and tree round the water; as 
I fancied that perhaps it was my friend who was 
plajring a trick on me, but there was not a 
creature to be seen ; and when I reached home 
I found my friend fast asleep/ 

As Julia listened her face grew deadly white, 
and her whole body shivered as if with cold. 
From her childhood she had heard stories of the 
terrible beings that lived in the forests and were 
hidden under the banks of the rivers, and could 
only be kept off by powerful charms. Could the 
voice which had bewitched Alonzo have come 
from one of these ? Perhaps — ^who knows ? — ^it 
might be the voice of the dreaded Yara herself, 
who sought young men on the eve of their 
marriage as her prey. 

For a moment the girl sat choked with fear, 
as these thoughts rushed through her ; then she 
said: * Alonzo, will you promise me something V 

* W hat is that ? ' asked he. 
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' It is something that has to do with our future 
happiness/ 

' Oh ! it is serious, then ? Well, of course I 
promise. Now tell me 1 ' 

* I want you to promise,' she answered, lower- 
ing her voice to a whisper, 'never to bathe in 
those pools again.' 

' But why not, queen of my soul ? Have I not 
gone there always, and nothing has harmed me, 
flower of my heart ? ' 

*No; but perhaps something wiH If you 
will not promise I shall go mad with fiight. 
Promise me.' 

*Why, what is the matter? You look so 
pale 1 TeU me why you are so frightened.' 

'Did you not hear the song?' she asked, 
trembling. 

* Suppose I did, how could that hurt me ? It 
was the loveliest song I ever heard 1 ' 

*Yes, and after the song will come the ap- 
parition ; and after that — ^after that ' 

* I don't understand. WeU— after that ? ' 
'After that— death.' 

Alonzo stared at her. Had she really gone 
mad? Such talk was very unlike Julia; but 
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before he could collect his senses the girl spoke 
agam: 

* That is the reason why I implore you never 
to go there again ; at any rate till after we are 
married.' 

'And what difference will our marriage 
make?' 

* Oh, there wiU be no danger then ; you can 
go to bathe as often as you like ! ' 

* But tell me why you are so afraid/ 
'Because the voice you heard — I know you 

will laugh, but it is quite true — it was the voice 
ofthe Yara/ 

At these words Alonzo burst into a shout of 
laughter ; but it sounded so harsh and loud that 
Julia shrank away shuddering. It seemed as if 
he could not stop himself, and the more he 
laughed the paler the poor girl became, murmm*- 
ing to herself as she watched him : 

*Oh, heaven! you have seen her I you have 
seen her 1 What shall I do ? ' 

Faint as was her whisper, it reached the ears 
of Alonzo, who, though he still could not speak 
for laughing, shook his head. 

* You may not know it, but it is true. No- 
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body who has not seen the Yara laughs hke 
that.' And Julia flung herself on the ground 
weeping bitterly. 

At this sight Alonzo became suddenly grave, 
and kneeling by her side, gently raised her up. 

*Do not cry so, my angel,' he said; *I will 
promise anything you please. Only let me see 
you smile again.' 

With a great eflFort Julia checked her sobs, 
and rose to her feet. 

* Thank you,' she answered. * My heart grows 
lighter as you say that 1 I know you will try to 
keep your word and to stay away from the 
forest. But — ^the power of the Yara is very 
strong, and the sound of her voice is apt to 
make men forget everything else in the world. 
Oh, I have seen it, and more than one betrothed 
maiden lives alone, broken-hearted. If ever you 
should return to the pool where you first heard 
the voice, promise me that you will at least take 
this with you.' And opening a curiously carved 
box, she'took out a sea-shell shot with many 
colours, and sang a song softly into it 'The 
moment yoiv hear the Yara's voice,' said she, 
* put this to yoiu: ear, and you will hear my song 
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instead. Perhaps — I do not know for certain — 
but, perhaps, I may be stronger than the Yara/ 

It was late that night when Alonzo returned 
home. The moon was shining on the distant 
river, which looked cool and inviting, and the 
trees of the forest seemed to stretch out their 
arms and beckon him near. But the young 
man steadily turned his face in the other direc- 
tion, and went home to bed. 

The struggle had been hard, but Alonzo had 
his reward next day in the joy and relief with 
which Julia greeted him. He assured her that 
having overcome the temptation once the danger 
was now over ; but she, knowing better than he 
did the magic of the Yara's face and voice, did 
not foil to make him repeat his promise when he 
went away. 

For three nights Alonzo kept his word, not 
because he believed in the Yara, for he thought 
that the tales about her were all nonsense, but 
because he could not bear the tears with which 
he knew that Julia would greet him, if he con- 
fessed that he had returned to the forest. But, 
in spite of this, the song rang in his ears, and 
daily grew louder. 
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With one bound he caught up his mantle, and 
rushed headlong down the path he had come, 
fearing at each step to feel a hand laid on his 
shoulder. It was not tiQ he had left the last 
trees behind him, and was standing in the open 
plain, that he dared to look round, and then he 
thought a figure in white was still standing 
there waving her arms to and fro. This was 
enough ; he ran along the road harder than ever, 
and never paused tUl he was safe in his own room. 

With the earliest rays of dawn he went back 
to the forest to see whether he could find any 
traces of the Yara, but though he searched every 
clump of bushes, and looked up every tree, every- 
thing was empty, and the only voices he heard 
were those of parrots, which are so ugly that 
they only drive people away. 

' I think I must be mad,' he said to himself, 
^and have dreamt all that foUy '; and going back 
to the city he began his daily work. But either 
that was harder than usual, or he must be ill, for 
he could not fix his mind upon it, and everybody 
he came across during the day inquired if any- 
thing had happened to give him that white, 
fiightened look. 
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* I must be feverish/ he said to hhnself ; * after 
all, it is rather dangerous to take a eold bath 
when one is feeling so hot' Yet he knew, while 
he said it, that he was counting the hours for 
night to come, that he might return to the 
forest. 

In the evening he went as usual to the 
creeper-covered house. But he had better have 
stayed away, as his face was so pale and his 
manner so strange, that the poor girl saw that 
something terrible had occurred. Alonzo, how- 
ever, refused to answer any of her questions, and 
aU she could get was a promise to hear every- 
thing next day. 

On pretence of a violent headache, he left 
Julia much earlier than usual and hurried quickly 
home. Taking down a pistol, he loaded it and 
put it in his belt, and a little before midnight he 
stole out on the tips of his toes, so as to disturb 
nobody. Once outside he hastened down the 
road which led to the forest. 

He did not stop till he had reached the river 
pool, when, holding the pistol in his hand, he 
looked about him. At every little noise — ^the 
falling of a leaf, the rustle of an animal in the 
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bushes, the cry of a night-bird — ^he sprang up 
and cocked his pistol in the direction of the 
sound. But though the moon still shone he saw 
nothing, and by-and-by a kind of dreamy state 
seemed to steal over him as he leant against a 
tree. 

How long he remained in this condition he 
could not have told, but suddenly he awoke with 
a start, on hearing his name uttered softly. 

*Who is that?* he cried, standing upright 
instantly; but only an echo answered him. Then 
his eyes grew fascinated with the dark waters of 
the pool dose to his feet, and he looked at it as 
if he could never look away. 

He gazed steadily into the depths for some 
minutes, when he became aware that down in 
the darkness was a bright spark, which got 
rapidly bigger and brighter. Again that feeling 
of awful fear took possession of him, and he tried 
to turn his eyes fix>m the pool. But it was no 
use ; something stronger than himself compelled 
him to keep them there. 

At last the waters parted softly, and floating 
on the sur&ce he saw the beautiftd woman 
whom he had fled from only a few nights before. 
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He turned to run, but his feet were glued to the 
spot. 

She smiled at him and held out her arms, but 
as she did so there came over him the remem- 
brance of Julia, as he had seen her a few hours 
earlier, and her warnings and fears for the very 
danger in which he now found himself. 

Meanwhile the figure was always drawing 
nearer, nearer ; but, with a violent eflfort, Alonzo 
shook off his stupor, and taking aim at her 
shoulder he pulled the trigger. The report 
awoke the sleeping echoes, and was repeated all 
through the forest, but the figure smiled still, 
and went on advancing. Again Alonzo fired, 
and a second time the bullet whistled through 
the air, and the figure advanced nearer. A 
moment more, and she would be at his side. 

Then, his pistol being empty, he grasped the 
barrel with both hands, and stood ready to use it 
as a club should the Yara approach any closer. 
But now it seemed her turn to feel afiraid, for she 
paused for an instant while he pressed forward, 
still holding the pistol above his head, prepared 
to strike. 

In his excitement he had forgotten the river. 
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and it was not till the cold water touched his 
feet that he stood still by instinct. The Yara 
saw that he was wavering, and suffering herself 
to^ sway gently backwards and forwards on the 
surface of the river, she began to sing. The 
song floated through the trees, now far and now 
near; no one could tell whence it came, the 
whole air seemed full of it. Alonzo felt his 
senses going and his will failing. His arms 
dropped heavily to his side, but in falling struck 
against the sea-shell, which, as he had promised 
Julia, he had always carried in his coat: 

His dimmed mind was just clear enough to 
remember what she had said, and with trembling 
fingers, that were almost powerless to grasp, he 
drew it out. As he did so the song grew sweeter 
and more tender than before, but he shut his 
ears to it and bent his head over the^hell. Out 
of its depths arose the voice of Julia singing to 
him as she had sung when she gave him the 
shell, and though the notes sounded faint at 
first, they swelled louder and louder till the 
mist which had gathered about him was blown 
away. 

Then he raised his head, feeling that he had 
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been through strange places, where he could never 
wander any more ; and he held himself erect and 
strong, and looked about him. Nothing was to 
be seen but the shining of the river, and the dark 
shadows of the trees ; nothing was to be heard 
but the hum of the insects, as they darted through 
the night. 



THE CUNNING HARE 

In a very cold country, far across the seas, 
where ice and snow cover the ground for many 
months in the year, there lived a little hare, who, 
as his &ther and mother were both dead, was 
brought up by his grandmother. As he was too 
young, and she was too old, to work, they were 
very poor, and often did not have enough to eat. 
One day, when the little fellow was hungrier 
than usual, he asked his grandmother if he might 
not go down to the river and catch a fish for their 
breakfast, as the thaw had come and the water 
was flowing freely again. She laughed at him 
for thinking that any fish would let itself be 
caught by a hare, especially such a young one ; 
but as she had the rheumatism very badly, and 
could get no food herself, she let him go. ' If he 
does not catch a fish he may find something else,' 
she said to herself. So she told her grandson 
where to look for the net, and how he was to set 
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it across the river ; but just as he was starting, 
feeling himself quite a man, she called him back. 

'After all, I don't know what is the use of 
your going, my boy 1 For even if you should 
catch a fish, I have no fire to cook it with.' 

' Let me catch my fish, and I will soon make 
you a fire,' he answered gaily, for he was young, 
and knew nothing about the difficulties of fire- 
making. 

It took him some time to haul the net through 
bushes and over fields, but at length he reached 
a pool in the river which he had often heard was 
swarming with fish, and here he set the net, as 
his grandmother had directed him. 

He was so excited that he hardly slept all night, 
and at the very first streak of dawn he ran as 
fast as ever he could down to the river. His 
heart beat as quickly as if he had had dogs 
behind him, and he hardly dared to look, lest he 
should be disappointed. Would there be even 
one fish? And at this thought the pangs of 
hunger made him feel quite sick with fear. But 
he need not have been afraid ; in every mesh of 
the net was a fine fat fish, aiid of course the net 
itself was so heavy that he could only lift one 
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comer. He threw some of the fish back into 
the water^ and buried some more in a hole imder 
a stone, where he would be sure to find them. 
Then he roUed up the net with the rest, put it on 
his back, and carried it home. The weight of the 
load caused his back to ache, and he was thank- 
ful to drop it outside their hut, while he rushed 
in, full of joy, to tell his grandmother. * Be 
quick and clean them ! ' he said, ' and I will go 
to those people's tents on the other side of the 
water/ 

The old woman stared at him in horror as she 
listened to his proposal. Other people h^d tried 
to steal fire before, and few indeed had come 
back with their lives ; but as, contrary to all her 
expectations, he had managed to catch such a 
number of fish, she thought that perhaps there 
was some magic about him which she did not 
know of« and did not try to hinder him. 

When the fish were all taken out, he fetched 
the net which he had laid out to dry, folded it up 
very small, and ran down to the river, hoping 
that he might find a place narrow enough for 
him to jump over ; but he soon saw that it was 
too wide for even the best jumper in the world. 
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For a few moments he stood there, wondering 
what was to be done, then there darted into his 
head some words of a spell which he had once 
heard a wizard use, while drinking from the river. 
He repeated them, as well as he could remember, 
and waited to see what would happen. In five 
minutes such a grunting and a pufiSng was heard, 
and colunms of water rose into the air, though 
he could not tell what had made them. Then 
round the bend of the stream came fifteen huge 
whales, which he ordered to place themselves 
heads to tails, like stepping stones, so that he 
could jump from one to the other till he landed 
on the opposite shore. Directly he got there he 
told the whales that he did not need them any 
more, and sat down in the sand to rest. 

Unluckily some children who were playing 
about caught sight of him, and one of them, 
stealing softly up behind him, laid tight hold of 
his ears. The hare, who had been watching the 
whales as they sailed down the river, gave a 
violent start, and struggled to get away ; but the 
boy held on tight, and ran back home, as fast as 
he could go. 

^ Throw it in the pot,' said the old woman, as 
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soon as he had told his story; 'put it in that 
basket, and as soon as the water boils in the pot 
we will hang it over the fire ! ' 

' Better kill it first/ said the old man ; and the 
hare listened, horribly frightened, but still look- 
ing secretly to see if there was no hole through 
which he could escape, if he had a chance of 
doing so. Yes, there was one, right in the 
top of the tent, so, shaking himself, as if with 
fri^t, he let the end of his net unroll itself a 
little. 

* I wish that a spark of fire would fall on my 
net,' whispered he ; and the next minute a great 
log fell forward into the midst of the tent, 
causing every one to spring backwards. The 
sparks were scattered in every direction, and one 
fell on the net, making a little blaze. In an 
instant the hare had leaped through the hole, 
and was racing towards the river, with men, 
women, and children after him. There was no 
time to call back the whales, so, holding the net 
tight in his mouth, he wished himself across the 
river. Then he jumped high into the air, and 
landed safe on the other side, and after turning 
round to be sure that there was no chance of 
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anyone pursuing him, trotted happily home to 
his grandmother. 

* Didn't I tell you I would bring you fire ? ' 
said he, holding up his net, which was now burn- 
ing briskly. 

* But how did you cross the water ? ' inquired 
the old woman. 

' Oh, I just jumped ! ' said he. And his grand- 
mother asked him no more questions, for she saw 
that he was wiser than she. 



THE TURTLE AND HIS BRIDE 

There was once a turtle who lived among a 
great many people of different kinds, in a large 
camp near a big river which was bom right up 
amongst the snows, and flowed straight away 
south tiU it reached a sea where the water was 
always hot. 

There were many other turtles in the camp, 
and this turtle was kind and pleasant to them all, 
but he did not care for any of them very much, 
and felt rather lonely. 

At last he built himself a hut, and filled it 
with skins for seats, and made it as comfortable 
as any hut for miles round ; and when it was 
quite finished he looked about among the young 
women to see which of them he should ask to be 
his wife. 

It took him some time to make up his mind, 
for no turtle likes being hurried, but at length he 
found one girl who seemed prettier and more 
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industrious than the rest, and one day he entered 
her home, and said : * Will you marry me ? ' 

The young woman was so surprised at this 
question that she dropped the headed slipper she 
was making, and stared at the turtle. She felt 
inclined to laugh — ^the idea was so absurd ; but 
she was kind-hearted and polite, so she looked as 
grave as she could, and answered : 

*But how are you going to provide for a 
family ? Why, when the camp moves, you will 
not even be able to keep up with the rest 1 ' 

< I can keep up with the best of them,' replied 
the turtle, tossing his head. But though he was 
very much offended he did not let the girl 
see it, and begged and prayed her so hard to 
marry him that, at last, she consented, very un- 
willingly. 

' You will have to wait till the spring, though,' 
she said; a must make a great many sUppers 
and dresses for myself, as I shall not have much 
time afterwards.* 

This did not please the turtle ; but he knew 
it was no use talking, so all he answered was : 

' I shall go to war and take some captives, and 
I shall be away several months. And when I 
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retiim I shall expect you to be ready to marry 
me.' 

So he went back to his hut, and at once set 
about his preparations. The first thing he did 
was to caU all his relations together, and ask 
them if they would come with him and make 
war on the people of a neighbouring village. 
The turtles, who were tired of doing nothing, 
agreed at once, and next day the whole tribe 
left the camp. The girl was standing at the 
door of her hut as they passed, and laughed out 
loud — ^they moved so slowly. Her lover, who 
was marching at the head, grew very angry at 
this, and cried out : 

* In four days from now you will be weeping 
instead of laughing, because there will be hun- 
dreds of miles between you and me.' 

* In four days,' replied the girl — ^who had only 
promised to marry him in order to get rid of him 
— * in four days you will hardly be out of sight.' 

* Oh, I did not mean four days, but four years^ 
answered the turtle hastily ; ^ whatever happens 
I shall be back by then.' 

The army marched on, till one day, when they 
felt as if they must have got half round the 
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earth, though they were scarcely four miles from 
the camp, they found a large tree lying across 
their path. They looked at it with dismay, and 
the oldest among them put their heads together 
to see what was to be done. 

* Can't we manage to get past by the top ? * 
asked one. 

*Why, it would take us years,' exclaimed 
another. 'Just look at all those tall green 
branches, spreading in every direction. If once 
we got entangled in tkem, we should never get 
outagaml' 

* Well, then, let us go round by the bottom,' 
said a third. 

* How are we to do that, when the roots have 
made a deep hole, and above that is a high bank ? ' 
replied a fourth. * No ; the only way / can think 
of, is to bum a large hole in the trunk.' And this 
they did, but the trunk was very thick, and 
would not bum through. 

' It is no use, we must give it up,' they agreed 
at last. 'After all, nobody need ever know I 
We have been away such a long while that we 
might easily have had all sorts of adventures.' 
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And so the whole company turned homewards 
again. 

They took even longer to go back than they 
had to come, for they were tired and footsore 
with their jomney. When they drew near the 
camp they plucked up their courage, and began 
to sing a war song. At this the villagers came 
flocking to see what spoils the turtles had won, 
but, as they approached, each tiutle seized some 
one by the wrist, exclaiming: •You are our 
spoils; you are our prisoners 1' 

•Now that I have got you I will keep you,' 
said the leader, who had happened to seize his 
betrothed. 

Everybody was naturally very angry at this 
behaviour, and the girl most of all, and in her 
secret heart she determined to have her revenge. 
But, just at present, the tiuHes were too strong, 
so the prisoners had to put on their smartest 
slippers and their brightest clothes, and dance a 
war dance while the turtles sang. They danced 
so long that it seemed as if they would never 
stop, till the tiurtle who was leading the singing 
suddenly broke into a loud chant : 

'Whoever comes here^ will die, will die!' 
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At this all the dancers grew so frightened that 
tiiey burst through the ring of their captors, and 
ran back to the village, the turtles following — 
very slowly. On the way the chief turtle met a 
man, who said to him : 

' That woman who was to have been your wife 
has married another man ! ' 

* Is that true ? ' said the turtle. * Then I must 
see him.* 

But as soon as the villager was out of sight 
the tiurtle stopped, and taking a bundle contain- 
ing fringes and ornaments from his back, he 
hung them about him, so that they rattled as he 
walked. When he was quite close to the hut 
where the woman lived, he cried out : 

* Here I am to claim the woman who promised 
to be my wife.* 

* Oh, here is the turtle,' whispered the husband 
hurriedly ; • what is to be done now ? ' 

' LfCave that to me ; I will manage him,' replied 
the wife, and at that moment the turtle came in, 
and seized her by the wrist. * Come with me,' 
he said sternly. 

* You broke your promise,' answered she. * You 
said you would be back soon, and it is more than 
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a year since you went 1 How was I to know that 
you were alive ? * 

At her words the husband took courage, and 
spoke hastily : 

* Yes, you proniised you would go to war and 
bring back some prisoners, and you have not 
done it/ 

* I did go, and made many prisoners,' retorted 
the tiurtle angrily, drawing out his knife. * Look 
here, if she won't be my wife, she shan't be yours. 
I vrill cut her in two ; and you shall have one 
half, and I the other/ 

' But half a woman is no use to me,' answered 
the man. ' If you want her so much you had 
better take her.' And the turtle, followed by 
his relations, carried her off to his own hut. 

Now the woman saw she would gain nothing 
by being sulky, so she pretended to be very glad 
to have got rid of her husband ; but all the while 
she was trjdng to invent a plan to deliver herself 
from the turtle. At length she remembered that 
one of her friends had a large iron pot, and when 
the turtle had gone to his room to put away his 
fringes, she ran over to her neighboiur's and 
brou^^t it back. Then she filled it with water 
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and hung it over the fire to boil. It was just 
beginning to bubble and hiss when the turtle 
entered, 

* What are you doing there ? ' asked he, for he 
was always afraid of things that he did not 
understand. 

•Just warming some water/ she answered. 
* Do you know how to swim ? ' 

* Yes, of course I do. What a question 1 But 
what does it matter to you?' said the turtle, 
more suspicious than ever. 

*Oh, I only thought that after your long 
journey you might like to wash. The roads are 
so muddy, after the winter's rains. I could rub 
your shell for you till it was bright and shining 
again.' 

* WeU, I am rather muddy. If one is fighting, 
you know, one cannot stop to pick one's way. 
I should certainly be more comfortable if my 
back was washed.' 

The woman did not wait for him to change 
his mind. She caught him up by his shell and 
popped him straight into the pot, where he sank 
to the bottom, and died instantly. 

The other turtles, who were standing at the 
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door, saw their leader disappear, and felt it was 
their duty as soldiers to follow him ; aad, spring- 
ing into the pot, died too. AU but one young 
turtle, who, frightened at not seeing any of his 
friends come out again, went as fast as he could 
to a clump of bushes, and from there made his 
way to the river. His only thought was to get 
away as far as possible from that dreadfril hut ; 
so he let the river carry him where it was going 
itself, and at last, one day, he found himself in 
the warm sea, where, if he is not dead, you may 
meet him stilL 



HOW GEIRALD THE COWARD 
WAS PUNISHED 

Once upon a time there lived a poor knight who 
had a great many children, and foimd it very 
hard to get enough for them to eat. One day 
he sent his eldest son, Rosald, a brave and honest 
youth, to the neighbouring town to do some 
business, and here Rosald met a yoimg man 
named Geirald, with whom he made Mends. 

Now Geirald was the son of a rich man, who 
was proud of the boy, and had all his life allowed 
him to do whatever he fancied, and, luckily for 
the father, he was prudent and sensible, and did 
not waste money, as many other rich yoimg men 
might have done. For some time he had set his 
heart on travelling into foreign countries, and 
after he had been talking for a Uttle while to 
Rosald, he asked if his new Mend would be his 
companion on his journey. 

* There is nothing I should like better/ 
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answered Rosald, shaking his head sorrowfiilly ; 
* but my father is very poor, and he could never 
give me the money/ 

*Oh, if that is your only difficulty, it is all 
right,' cried Geirald. * My father has more money 
than he knows what to do with, and he will give 
me as much as I want for both of us ; only, there 
is one thing you must promise me, Rosald, that, 
supposing we have any adventures, you will let 
the honour and glory of them fall to me/ 

•Yes, of course, that is only fiair,' answered 
Rosald, who never cared about putting himself 
forward. * But I cannot go without telling my 
parents. I am sure they will think me lucky to 
get such a chance/ 

As soon as the business was finished, Rosald 
hastened home. His parents were delighted to 
hear of his good fortune, and his father gave him 
his own sword, which was growing rusty for want 
of use, while his mother saw that his leather 
jerkin was in order. 

' Be sure you keep the promise you made to 
Geirald,* said she, as she bade him good-bye, 
'and, come what may, see that you never betray 
him.' 
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Full of joy Rosald rode off, and the next day 
he and Geirald started off to seek adventures. 
To their disappointment their own land was so 
well governed that nothing out of the common 
was very likely to happen, but directly they 
crossed the border into another kingdom all 
seemed lawlessness and confusion. 

They had not gone very far, when, riding across 
a mountain, they caught a glimpse of several 
armed men hiding amongst some trees in their 
path, and remembered suddenly some talk they 
had heard of a band of twelve robbers who lay 
in wait for ridi travellers. The robbers were 
more like savage beasts than men, and lived some- 
where at the top of the mountain in caves and 
holes in the ground. They were all called 
'Hankur,' and were distinguished one from 
another by the name of a colour — ^blue, grey, 
red, and so on, except their chief, who was 
known as Hankur the TalL All this and more 
rushed into the minds of the two young men as 
they saw the flash of their swords in the moon- 
light. 

*It is impossible to fight them — ^they are 
twelve to two,' whispered Geirald, stopping his 
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horse in the path. 'We had much better ride 
back and take the lower rpad. It would be 
stupid to throw away our lives like this/ 

'Oh, we can't turn back,' answered Rosald; 
'we should be ashamed to look anyone in the 
face again ! And, besides, it is a grand oppor- 
tunity to show what we are made of. Let us 
tie up our horses here, and dimb up the rocks so 
that we can roll stones down on them.' 

' Well, we might try that, and then we shall 
always have our horses,' said G^irald. So they 
went up the rocks silently and carefully. 

The robbers were Ij/ing all ready, expecting 
every moment to see their victims coming round 
the com» a few yards away, when a shower of 
huge stones fell on their heads, killing half the 
band. The others sprang up the rock, but as 
they reached the top the sword of Rosald swung 
round, and one man after another rolled down 
into the vaUey. At last the chief managed to 
spring up, and, grasping Rosald by the waist, 
flung away his sword, and the two fought des- 
perately, theur bodies swaying always nearer the 
edge. It seemed as if Rosald, being the smaller 
of the two, mugt fall over, when, with his left 
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oertainly can't run away till we have tried,' 
answered Rosald. ' Besides, think how glorious 
it will be if we 6^ manage to kill him 1 I know 
what sort of weapon I shall use. Come with me 
now, and I will see about it.' And, taking his 
friend by the arm, he led him into a shop where 
he bought a huge lump of solid iron, so big that 
they could hardly lift it between them. How- 
ever, they just managed to carry it to a black- 
smith's, where Rosald directed that it should be 
beaten into a thick club, with a sharp spike at 
one end. When this was done to his liking he 
took it home under his arm. 

Very early on the third morning the two 
young men started on their journey, and on the 
fourth day they reached the giant's cave before 
he was out of bed. Hearing the sound of foot- 
steps, the giant got up and went to the entrance 
to see who was coming, and Rosald, expecting 
something of the sort, struck him such a blow 
on the forehead that he fell to the ground. 
Then, before he could rise to his feet again, 
Rosald drew out his sword and cut off his head. 

* It was not so difficult after all, you see,' he 
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said, turning to Geirald* And placing the 
giant's head in a leathern wallet which was slung 
over his back, they began their journey to the 
castle. 

As they drew near the gates, Rosald took the 
head from the wallet and handed it to Geirald, 
whom he followed into the king's presence. 

*The giant will trouble you no more/ said 
Geindd, holding out the head. And the king 
fell on his neck and kissed him, and cried joyfully 
that he was the bravest kni^t in the world, 
and that a feast should be made for him and 
Rosald, and that the great deed should be pro- 
claimed throughout the kingdom. And Geirald's 
heart swelled with pride, and he almost forgot 
that it was Rosald and not he, who had slain the 
giant. 

By-and-by a whisper went round that a 
beautiful lady who lived in the castle would be 
present at the feast, with twenty-four lovely 
maidens, her attendants. The lady was the 
queen of her own country, but as her father and 
mother had died when she was a little girl^ she 
had been left in the care of this king, who was 
her uncle. 
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She was now old enough to govern her own 
kingdom, but her subjects did not like being 
ruled by a woman, and said that she must find 
a husband U) hdp her in managing her affairs. 
Prince after prince had offered himself, but the 
young queen would have nothing to say to any 
of them, and at last told her ministers that if she 
was to have a husband at all she must choose 
him for herself, as she would certainly not marry 
any of those whom they had selected for her. 
The ministers replied that in that case she had 
better manage her kingdom alone, and the queen, 
who knew nothing about business, got things 
into such a confusion that at last she threw 
them up altogether, and went off to her uncle. 

Now when she heard how the two young men 
had slain the giant, her heart was filled with ad- 
miration of their courage, and she declared that 
if a feast was held she would certainly be present 
at it. 

And so she was ; and when the feast was over 
she asked the king, her guardian, if he would 
allow the two heroes who had killed the robbers 
and slain the giant to fight a tourney the next 
day with one of her pages. The king gladly 
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gave his consent, and ordered the lists to be made 
ready, never doubting that two great champions 
would be eager for such a chance of adding to 
thdr {JEime. Little did he guess that Geirald had 
done all he could to persuade Rosald to steal 
secretly out of the castle during the night, * for,' 
said he, * I don't believe they are pages at all, but 
well-proved knights, and how can we, so young 
and untried, stand up against them ? ' 

• The honour will be all the higher if we gain 
the day,' answered Rosald ; but Geirald would 
listen to nothing, and only declared that he did 
not care about honoiu*, and would rather be alive 
than have every honoiu* in the world heaped on 
him. Go he would, and as Rosald had sworn to 
give him his company, he must come with him. 

Rosald was much grieved when he heard these 
words, but he knew that it was useless attempt- 
ing to persuade Geirald, and turned his thoughts 
to forming some plan to prevent this disgraceful 
flight. Suddenly his face brightened, * Let us 
change dothes,' he said, ^ and / will do the fight- 
ing, while you shall get the glory. Nobody will 
ever know/ And to this Geirald readily con- 
sented. 
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Whether Geirald was right or not in thinking 
that the so-called page was really a well-proved 
knight, it is certain that Rosald's task was a very 
hard one. Three times they came together with 
a crash which made their horses reel; once 
Rosald knocked the helmet off his foe, and re- 
ceived in return such a blow that he staggered in 
his saddle. Shouts went up from the lookers-on, 
as first one and then the other seemed gaining 
the victory; but at length Rosald planted his 
spear in the armour which covered his adversary's 
breast and bore him steadily backward. 'Un- 
horsed! unhorsed! 'cried the people; and Rosald 
then himself dismounted and helped his adver- 
sary to rise. 

In the confusion that followed it was easy for 
Rosald to slip away and return Geirald his proper 
clothes. And in these, torn and dusty with the 
fight, Geirald answered the king's summons to 
come before him. 

* You have done what 1 expected you to do,' 
said he, * and now, choose your reward.'l 

* Grant me, sire, the hand of the qu J^, your 
niece,' replied the young man, bowing Id iw, * anid I 
will defend her kingdom against all heif enemies.' 
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* She could choose no better husband/ said the 
king, * and if she consents I do.' And he turned 
towards the queen, who had not been present 
during the fight, but had just slipped into a seat 
by his right hand. Now the queen's eyes were 
very sharp, and it seemed to her that the man 
who stood before her, tall and handsome though 
he might be, was different in many slight wajrs, 
and in one in particular, from the man who had 
fought the tourney. How there could be any 
trickery she could not understand, and why the 
real victor should be willii^g to give up his prize 
to another was still stranger ; but something in 
her heart warned her to be careful She 
answered : • You may be satisfied, uncle, but / 
am not. One more proof I must have ; let the 
two young men now fight against each other. 
The man / marry must be the man who killed 
the robbers and the giant, and overcame my 
page.' Geirald*s fiEice grew pale as he heard these 
words. He knew there was no escape for him 
now, though he did not doubt for one moment 
that Rosald would keep his compact loyally to 
the last. But how would it be possible that 
even Rosald should deceive the watchful eyes of 
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the king and his court, and still more those of 
the young queen, who, he felt uneasily, had sus- 
pected him from the first ? 

The tourney was fought, and in spite of 
Geirald's fears Rosald managed to hang back 
to make attacks which were never meant to 
succeed, and to allow strokes which he could 
easily have parried to attain their end. At 
length, after a great show of resistance, he fell 
heavily to the ground. And as he fell he knew 
that it was not alone the glory that was his right- 
fully which he gave up, but the hand of the 
queen that was more precious still. 

But Geirald did not even wait to see if he was 
wounded ; he went straight to the wall where 
the royal banner waved and claimed the reward 
which was now his. 

The crowd of watchers turned towards the 
queen, expecting to see her stoop and give some 
token to the victor. Instead, to the surprise of 
everyone, she merely smiled gracefully, and said 
that before she bestowed her hand one more test 
must be imposed, but this should be the last. 
The final tourney should be fought; Geirald 
and Rosald should meet singly two knights of 
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the king^s court, and he who could unhofse his 
foe should be master of herself and of her king- 
dom. The combat was fixed to take place at tea 
o'clock the following day. 

All night long G^eirald walked about his room, 
not daring to £ace the fight that lay in fixmt of 
him, and trying with all his might to discover 
some means of escaping it. All night long he 
moved restlessly fix>m door to window; and 
when the trumpets sounded, and the combatants 
rode into the field, he alone was missing. The 
king sent messengers to see what had become of 
him, and he was found, trembling with fear, 
hiding under his bed. After that there was no 
need of any further proo£ The combat was 
declared unnecessary, and the queen pronounced 
herself quite satisfied, and ready to accept Bosald 
as her husband. 

'You forgot one thing,' she said, when they 
were alone. * I recognised my father's ring which 
Hankur the Tall had stolen, on the finger of 
your right hand, and I knew that it was you and 
not Geindd who had slain the robber band. / 
was the page who fought you, and again I saw 
the ring on yoiu* finger, thouj^ it was absent 
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from his when he stood before me to claim the 
prize. That was why I ordered the combat 
between you, though yoiu* faith to your word 
prevented my plan being successful, and I had 
to try another. The man who keeps his promise 
at all costs to himself is the man I can trust, both 
for myself and my people.' 

So they were married, and returned to their 
own kingdom, which they ruled well and happily. 
And many years after a poor beggar knocked at 
the palace gates and asked for money, for the 
sake of days gone by — and this was Geirald. 



THE LITTLE HARE 

A LONG, long way off, in a land where water is 
very scarce, there Uved a man and his wife and 
several children. One day the wife said to her 
husband, 'I am pining to have the liver of a 
nyafnaUanS for my dinner. If you love me as 
much as you say you do, you will go out and 
hunt for a nyanuUsan^j and wiQ kill it and get 
its liver. If not, I shall know that your love is 
not worth having.' 

'Bake some bread,' was all her husband 
answered, * then take the crust and put it in this 
little bag.' 

The wife did as she was told, and when she 
had finished she said to her husband, * The bag 
is all ready and quite full.' 

'Very well,* said he, *and now good-bye; I 
am going after the nyanuUsan^J 

But the nyamatsan^ was not so easy to find as 
the woman had hoped. The husband walked 
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on and on and on without ever seeing one; and 
every now and then he felt so hungry that he 
was obliged to eat one of the crusts of bread out 
of his bag. At last, when he was ready to drop 
from fatigue, he found himself on the edge of a 
great marsh, which bordered on one side the 
country of the nyamatsan^. But there were no 
more nyamatsanSs here than anywhere else. 
They had all gone on a hunting expedition, as 
their larder was empty, and the only person left 
at home was their grandmother, who was so 
feeble she never went out of the house. Our 
friend looked on this as a great piece of luck, 
and made haste to kill her bef(H^ the others 
returned, and to take out her liver, after which 
he dressed himself in her skin as well as he could. 
He had scarcely done this when he heard the 
noise of the nyamaJtsanis coming back to their 
grandmother, for they were very fond of her, and 
never stayed away from her longer than they 
could help. They rushed clattering into the hut, 
exclaiming, * We smell himian flesh ! Some man 
is here,' and began to look about for him ; but 
they only saw their old grandmother, who 
answered in a trembling voice, * No, my children^ 
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no! What should any man be domg here?' 
The nyamatsan^ paid no attention to her, and 
began to open all the cupboards, and peep under 
all the beds, crjdng out all the while, * A man is 
here ! a man is here ! ' but they could find no- 
body, and at length, tired out with their long day's 
hunting, they curled themselves up and fell asleep. 
Next morning they woke up quite refreshed, 
and made ready to start on another expedition ; 
but as they did not feel happy about their grand- 
mother they said to her, * Grandmother, won't 
you come to-day and feed with us ? ' And they 
led their grandmother outside, and all of them 
began hungrily to eat pebbles. Our friend pre- 
tended to do the same, but in reality he slipped 
the stones into his pouch, and swallowed the 
crusts of bread instead. However, as the nyam- 
atsands did not see this they had no idea that he 
was not really their grandmother. When they 
had eaten a great many pebbles they thought 
they had done enough for that day, and all went 
home together and curled themselves up to 
sleep. Next morning when they woke they said, 
'Let us go and amuse ourselves by jumping 
over the ditch,' and every time they cleared it 
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with a bound. Then they begged their grand- 
mother to jump over it too, and with a tremen- 
dous effort she managed to spring right over to 
the other side. After this they had no doubt at 
all of its being their true grandmother, and w^it 
off to their hunting, leaving our friend at home 
in the hut 

As soon as they had gone out of sight our 
hero made haste to take the liver from the place 
where he had hid it, threw off the skin of the 
old nyamjoisaniy and ran away as hard as he 
could, only stopping to pick up a very brilliant 
and polished little stone, which he put in his 
bag by the side of the liver. 

Towards evening the nyamotsanis came back 
to the hut full of anxiety to know how their 
grandmother had got on during their absence. 
The first thing they saw on entering the door 
was her skin lying on the floor, and then they 
knew that they had been deceived, and they said 
to each other, * So we were right, after all, and 
it was human flesh we smelt' Then they stooped 
down to find traces of the man's footsteps, and 
when they had got them instantly set out in hot 
pursuit 
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Meanwhile our friend had journeyed many 
miles, and was beginning to feel quite safe and 
comfortable, when, happening to look round, he 
saw in the distance a thick cloud of dust moving 
rapidly. His heart stood still within him, and he 
said to himself, 'I am lost It is the nyamatsan^s 
and they will tear me in pieces,' and indeed the 
cloud of dust was drawing near with amazing 
quickness, and the nyamatsands almost felt as if 
they were already devouring him. Then as a 
last hope the man took the little stone that he 
had picked up out of his bag and flung it on the 
groimd. The moment it touched the soil it 
became a huge rock, whose steep sides were 
smooth as glass, and on the top of it our hero 
hastily seated himself. It was in vain that the 
nyamatmnds tried to dimb up and reach him ; 
they slid down again much faster than they had 
gone up ; and by sunset they were quite worn 
out, and fell asleep at the foot of the rock. 

No sooner had the nyaviatsanis tumbled off to 
sleep than the man stole softly down and fled 
away as fieist as his legs would carry him, and by 
the time his enemies were awake he was a very 
long way off. They sprang quickly to their feet 
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and began to sniff the soil round the rock, in 
order to discover traces of his footsteps, and 
they galloped after him with terrific speed. The 
chase continued for several days and nights; 
several times the nyamatsanes almost reached him, 
and each time he was saved by his little pebble. 

Between his fright and his hurry he was 
almost dead of exhaustion when he reached his 
own village, where the nyamaUan6s could not 
follow him, because of their enemies the dogs, 
which swarmed over all the roads. So they 
returned home. 

Then our friend staggered into his own hut 
and called to his wife : * Ichou I how tired I am 1 
Quick, give me something to drink. Then go 
and get fuel and light a fire.' 

So she did what she was bid, and then her 
husband took the 7iyamatsane*s liver from his 
pouch and said to her, * There, I have brought 
you what you wanted, and now you know that I 
love you truly.' 

And the wife answered, * It is well. Now go 
and take out the children, so that I may remain 
alone in the hut,' and as she spoke she lifted 
down an old stone pot and put on the liver to 
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cook. Her husband watched her for a moment, 
and then said, * Be sure you eat it aU yoiirself. 
Do not give a scrap to any of the children, but 
eat every morsel up.' So the woman took the 
liver and ate it all herself. 

Directly the last mouthful had disappeared 
she was seized with such violent thirst that she 
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caught up a great pot fidl of water and drank it 

at a single draught. Then, having no more in 
the house, she ran in next door and said, * Neigh- 
bour, give me, I pray you, something to drink.' 
The neighboiur gave her a large vessel quite full, 
and the woman drank it off at a single draught, 
and held it out for more. 
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But the neighbour pushed her away, sajring, 
* No, I shall have none left for my children/ 

So the woman went into another house, and 
drank all the water she could find; but the 
more she drank the more thirsty she became. 
She wandered in this manner through the whole 
village till she had drunk every water-pot dry. 
Then she rushed ofi^ to the nearest spring, and 
swallowed that, and when she had finished all 
the springs and wells about she drank up first 
the river and then a lake. But by this time she 
had drunk so much that she could not rise from 
the ground. 

In the evening, when it was time for the 
animals to have their drink before going to 
bed, they found the lake quite dry, and they 
had to make up their minds to be thirsty till 
the water flowed again and the streams were 
fuU. Even then, for some time, the lake was 
very dirty, and the lion, as king of the beasts, 
commanded that no one should drink till it was 
quite clear again. 

But the little hare, who was fond of having 
his own way, and was very thirsty besides, stole 
quietly off when all the rest were asleep in their 
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dens, and crept down to the margin of the lake 
and drank his fill. Then he smeared the dirty 
water all over the rabbit's face and paws, so 
that it might look as if it were he who had been 
disobeying Big Lion's orders. 

The next day, as soon as it was light. Big 
Lion marched straight for the lake, and all 
the other beasts followed him. He saw at once 
that the water had been troubled again, and was 
very angry. 

• Who has been drinking my water ? * said he ; 
and the little hare gave a jump, and, pointing to 
the rabbit, he answered, * Look there I it must 
be he 1 Why, there is mud all over his face and 
paws 1 * 

The rabbit, frightened out of his wits, tried 
to deny the &ct, exclaiming, * Oh, no, indeed I 
never did ' ; but Big Lion would not listen, and 
commanded them to cane him with a birch rod. 

Now the little hare was very much pleased 
with his cleverness in causing the rabbit to be 
beaten instead of himself, and went about boast- 
ing of it. At last one of the other animals 
overheard him, and called out, 'Little hare, 
little hare 1 what is that you are saying ? ' 
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But the little hare hastily replied, *I only 
asked you to pass me my stick*' 

An hour or two later, thinking that no one 
was near him, he said to himself again, * It was 
really I who drank up the water, but I made 
them think it was the rabbit/ 

But one of the beasts whose ears were longer 
than the rest caught the words, and went to 
tell Big Lion about it. * Do you hear what the 
little hare is saying ? * 

So Big Lion sent for the little hare, and 
asked him what he meant by talking like that. 

The little hare saw that there was no use try- 
ing to hide it, so he answered pertly, * It was I 
who drank the water, but I made them think it 
was the rabbit.' Then he turned and ran as f&st 
as he could, with all the other beasts pursuing him. 

They were almost up to him when he dashed 
into a very narrow cleft in the rock, much too 
small for them to follow ; but in his hurry he 
had left one of his long ears sticking out, which 
they just managed to seize. But pull as hard as 
they might they could not drag him out of the 
hole, and at last they gave it up and left him, 
with his ear very much torn and scratched. 
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When the last tail was out of sight the little 
hare crept cautiously out, and the first person he 
met was the rabbit. He had plenty of impu- 
dence, so he put a bold face on the matter, and 
said, * Well, my good rabbit, you see I have had 
a beating as well as you.' 

But the rabbit was still sore and sulky, and he 
did not care to talk, so he answered coldly, 
*You have treated me very badly. It was 
really you who drank that water, and you 
accused me of having done it.' 

* Oh, my good rabbit, never mind that 1 I Ve 
got such a wonderful secret to tell you I Do 
you know what to do so as to escape death ? ' 

* No, I don't. 

* Well, we must begin by digging a hole.' 

So they dug a hole, and then the little hare 
said, 'The next thing is to make a fire in the 
hole,' and they set to work to collect wood, and 
lit quite a large fire. 

When it was burning brightly the little hare 
said to the rabbit, * Rabbit, my friend, throw me 
into the fire, and when you hear my fur crack- 
ling, and T call " Itchi^ Itchi," then be quick and 
pull me out.' 
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The rabbit did as he was told, and threw the 
little hare into the fire ; but no sooner did the 
little hare begin to feel the heat of the flames 
than he took some green bay leaves he had 
plucked for the purpose and held them in the 
middle of the fire, where they crackled and 
made a great noise. Then he called loudly 

* Itchi, Itchi I Rabbit, my friend, be quick, be 
quick 1 Don't you hear how my skin is crackling ? ' 

And the rabbit came in a great hurry and 
pulled him out. 

Then the little hare said, 'Now it is your 
turn I ' and he threw the rabbit in the fire. The 
moment the rabbit felt the flames he cried out 

* Itchi, Itchi, I am burning ; pull me out quick, 
myfriendl' 

But the little hare only laughed, and said, 

* No, you may stay there I It is your own fault. 
Why were you such a fool as to let yourself be 
thrown in ? Didn't you know that fire bums ? ' 
And in a very few minutes nothing was left of 
the rabbit but a few bones. 

When the fire was quite out the little hare 
went and picked up one of these bones, and 
made a flute out of it, and sang this song : 
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' Pti, pii, O flute that I love, 
Pii, pii, rabbits are but little boys. 
Pii, pii, he would have burned me if he could ; 
Pii, pii, but I burned him, and he crackled finely.' 

When he got tired of going through the 
world singing this the little hare went back to 
his friends and entered the service of Big Lion. 
One day he said to his master, 'Grandfather, 
shall I show you a splendid way to kill game ? ' 

• What is it ?' asked Big Lion. 

* We must dig a ditch, and then you must lie 
in it and pretend to be dead.' 

Big Lion did as he was told, and when he had 
Iain down the little hare got up on a wall, blew 
a trumpet and shouted : 

' Pii, pii^ aU you animals come and see. 
Big lion is dead, and now peace will be.' 

Directly they heard this they all came run- 
ning. The little hare received them and said, 
*Pass on, this way to the lion.' So they all 
entered into the Animal Kingdom. Last of all 
came the monkey with her baby on her back. 
She approached the ditch, and took a blade of 
grass and tickled Big Lion's nose, and his 
nostrils moved in spite of his efforts to keep 
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them still. Then the monkey cried, ' Come, my 
baby, cUmb on my back and let us go. What 
sort of a dead body is it that can still feel when 
it is tickled ? ' And she and her baby went away 
in a fright. Then the little hare said to the other 
beasts, * Now, shut the gate of the Animal King- 
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dom.* And it was shut, and great stones were 
rolled against it. When everything was tight 
closed the little hare turned to Big Lion and 
said * Now ! ' and Big Lion bounded out of the 
ditch and tore the other animals in pieces. 

But Big Lion kept all the choice bits for him- 
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self, and only gave away the little scraps that he 
did not care about eating; and the little hare 
grew very angry, and determined to have his 
revenge. He had long ago found out that Big 
Lion was very easily taken in; so he laid his 
plans accordingly. He said to him, as if the idea 
had just come into his head, ' Grandfather, let us 
build a hut,' and Big Lion consented. And 
when they had driven the stakes into the ground, 
and had made the walls of the hut, the little hare 
told Big Lion to climb upon the top while he 
stayed inside. When he was ready he called 
out, 'Now, grandfather, b^in,' and Big Lion 
passed his rod through the reeds with which the 
roofs are always covered in that country. The 
little hare took it and cried, * Now it is my turn 
to pierce them,' and as he spoke he passed the 
rod back through the reeds and gave Big Lions 
tail a sharp poke. 

' What is pricking me so ? ' asked Big Lion. 

* Oh, just a little branch sticking out I am 
going to break it,' answered the little hare ; but 
of course he had done it on purpose, as he wanted 
to fix Big Lion's tail so firmly to the hut that he 
would not be able to move. In a little while he 
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gave another prick, and Big Lion called again, 
* What is pricking me so ? ' 

This time the little hare said to himself, * He 
will find out what I am at. I must try some 
other plan.' So he called out, * Grandfather, you 
had better put your tongue here, so that the 
branches shall not touch you/ Big Lion did as 
he was bid, and the little hare tied it tightly to 
the stakes of the wall. Then he went outside 
and shouted, ' Grandfather, you can come down 
now,' and Big Lion tried, but he could not move 
an inch. 

Then the little hare began quietly to eat Big 
Lion's dinner right before his eyes, and paying 
no attention at all to his growls of rage. When 
he had quite done he climbed up on the hut, and, 
blowing his flute, he chanted ' Pii, pii, &11 rain 
and hail,' and directly the sky was full of clouds, 
the thunder roared, and huge hailstones whitened 
the roof of the hut. The little hare, who had 
taken refuge within, called out again, ' Big Lion, 
be quick and come down and dine with me/ 
But there was no answer, not even a growl, for 
the hailstones had killed Big Lion. 

The Uttle hare enjoyed himself vastly for some 
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time, living comfortably in the hut, with plenty 
of food to oat and no trouble at all in getting 
it. But one day a great wind arose, and flung 
down Big Lion's half- dried skin from the 
roof of the hut. The little hare bounded with 
terror at the noise, for he thought Big Lion 
must have come to life again ; but on discovering 
what had happened he set about cleaning the 
skin, and propped the mouth open with sticks 
so that he could get through. So, dressed in Big 
Lion's skin, the little hare started on his travels. 
The first visit he paid was to the hyaenas, who 
trembled at the sight of him, and whispered to 
eacn other, 'How shall we escape from this 
terrible beast?' Meanwhile the little hare did 
not trouble himself about them, but just asked 
where the king of the hyaenas lived, and made 
himself quite at home there. Every morning 
each hyaena thought to himself, ' To-day he is 
certain to eat me ' ; but several days went by, 
and they were all still alive. At length, one 
evening, the little hare, looking round for some- 
thing to amuse him, noticed a great pot full of 
boiling water, so he strolled up to one of the 
hyaenas and said, 'Go and get in.' The hyaena 
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dared not disobey, and in a few minutes was 
scalded to death. Then the little hare went the 
round of the village, saying to every hyaena he 
met, * Go and get into the boiling water,' so that 
in a little while there was hardly a male left in 
the village. 

One day all the hyaenas that remained alive 
went out very early into the fields, leaving only 
one little daughter at home. The little hare, 
thinking he was all alone, came into the en- 
closure, and wishing to feel what it was like to 
be a hare again, threw off Big Lion's skin, and 
began to jump and dance, singing : 

' I am just the little hare^ the little hare^ the little hare ; 
I am just the little hare^ who killed the great hyenas.' 

The little hyaena gazed at him in surprise, say- 
ing to herself, * What I was it really this tiny 
beast who put to death all our best people?' 
when suddenly a gust of wind rustled the reeds 
that surrounded the enclosure, and the little 
hare, in a fright, hastily sprang back into Big 
Lion's skin. 

When the hyaenas returned to their homes the 
little hyaena said to her father : * Father, our 
tribe has very nearly been swept away, and all 
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this has been the work of a tiny creature dressed 
in the lion's skin/ 

But her father answered, * Oh, my dear child, 
you don*t know what you are talking about.' 

She replied, * Yes, father, it is quite true. I 
saw it with my own eyes.' 

The father did not know what to think, and 
told one of his firiends, who said, * To-morrow we 
had better keep watch ourselves.' 

And the next day they hid themselves and 
waited till the little hare came out of the royal 
hut. He walked gaily towards the enclosure, 
threw off Big Lion's skin, and sang and danced 
as before : 

' I am just the little hare^ the little hare^ the little hare, 
I am just the little hare, who killed the great hyaenas.' 

That night the two hyeenas told all the rest, 
saying, *Do you know that we have allowed 
ourselves to be trampled on by a wretched 
creature with nothing of the lion about him but 
his skin?' 

When supper was being cooked that evening, 
before they all went to bed, the little hare, 
looking fierce and terrible in Big Lion's skin, 
said as usual to one of the hysenas, ' Go and get 
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into the boiling water.' But the hyaena never 
stirred. There was silence for a moment ; then 
a hyaena took a stone, and flung it with all his 
force against the lion's sldn. The little hare 
jumped out through the mouth with a single 
spring, and fled away like lightning, all the 
hyaenas in full pursuit uttering great cries. As 
he turned a comer the little hare cut off both his 
ears, so that they should not know him, and 
pretended to be working at a grindstone which 
lay there. 

The hyaenas soon came up to him and said, 
* Tell me, friend, have you seen the little hare 
goby?' 

* No, I have seen no one.' 

* Where can he be ? ' said the hyaenas one to 
another. * Of course, this creature is quite dif- 
ferent, and not at all like the little hare.' Then 
they went on their way, but, finding no traces of 
the little hare, they returned sadly to their vil- 
lage, sajring, * To thhik we should have allowed 
ourselves to be swept away by a wretched 
creature like that I' 



THE SPARROW WITH THE 
SLIT TONGUE 

A LONG, long time ago, an old couple dwelt in 
the very heart of a high mountain. They lived 
together in peace and harmony, although they 
were very different in character, the man being 
good-natured and honest, and the wife being 
greedy and quarrelsome when anyone came her 
way that she could possibly quarrel with. 

One day the old man was sitting in front of 
his cottage, as he was very fond of doing, when 
he saw flying towards him a little sparrow, 
followed by a big black raven. The poor little 
thing was very much frightened and cried out as 
it flew, and the great bird came behind it ter- 
ribly fast, flapping its wings and craning its beak, 
for it was himgry and wanted some dinner. But 
as they drew near the old man, he jumped up, 
and beat back the raven, which mounted, with 
hoarse screams of disappointment, into the sky, 
and the little bird, freed from its enemy, nestled 
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into the old man's hand, and he camed^t mto 
the house. He stroked its feathers, and told it 
not to be afraid, for it was quite safe ; but as he 
still felt its heart beating, he put it into a cage, 
where it soon plucked up courage to twitter and 
hop about. The old man was fond of all crea- 
tures, and every morning he used to open the cage 
door, and the sparrow flew happily about until it 
caught sight of a cat or a rat or some other fierce 
beast, when it would uistantly return to the cage, 
knowing that there no harm could come to it. 

The woman, who was always on the look out 
for something to grumble at, grew very jealous 
of her husband's affection for the bird, and would 
gladly have done it some harm had she dared. 
At last, one morning her opportunity came. 
Her husband had gone to the town some miles 
away down the mountaia, and would not be 
back for several hours, but before he left he did 
not forget to open the door of the cage. The 
sparrow hopped about as usual, twittering hap- 
pily, and thinking no evil, and aU the while the 
woman's brow became blacker and blacker, and 
at length her fury broke out. She threw her 
broom at the bird, who was perched on a bracket 
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high up on the wall. The broom missed the 
bird, but knocked down and broke the vase on 
the bracket, which did not soothe the angry 
woman. Then she chased it from place to place, 
and at last had it safe between her fingers, almost 
as frightened as on the day that it had made its 
first entrance into the hut. 

By this time the woman was more furious than 
ever. If she had dared, she would have killed 
the sparrow then and there, but as it was she only 
ventured to slit its tongue. The bird struggled 
and piped, but there was no one to hear it, and 
then, cr3ang out loud with the pain, it flew from 
the house and was lost in the depths of the forest. 

By-and-by the old man came back, and at 
once began to ask for his pet His wife, who 
was still in a very bad temper, told him the whole 
story, and scolded him roimdly for being so silly 
as to make such a fiiss over a bird. But the old 
man, who was much troubled, declared she was 
a bad, hard-hearted woman, to have behaved so 
to a poor harmless bird ; then he left the house, 
and went into the forest to seek for his pet. He 
walked many hours, whistling and calling for it, 
but it never came, and he went sadly home. 
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resolved to be out with the dawn and never to 
rest till he had brought the wanderer back* 
Day after day he searched and called ; and even- 
ing after evening he returned in despair. At 
length he gave up hope, and made up his mind 
that he should see his little friend no more. 

One hot summer morning, the old man was 
walking slowly under the cool shadows of the 
big trees, and without thinking where he was 
going, he entered a bamboo thicket. As the 
bamboos became thinner, he found himself 
opposite to a beautiful garden, in the centre of 
which stood a tiny spick-and-span Uttle house, 
and out of the house came a lovely maiden, who 
unlatched the gate and invited him in the most 
hospitable way to enter and rest. * Oh, my dear old 
friend,' she exclaimed, * how glad I am you have 
found me at last 1 I am your little sparrow, whose 
life you saved, and whom you took such care of.' 

The old man seized her hands eagerly, but no 
time was given him to ask any questions, for the 
maiden drew him into the house, and set food 
before him, and waited on him herself. 

While he was eating, the damsel and her 
maids took their lutes, and sang and danced to 
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him, and altogether the hours passed so swiftly 
that the old man never saw that darkness had 
come, or remembered the scolding he would get 
from his wife for returning home so late« 

Thus, in dancing and singing, and talking over 
the days when the maiden was a sparrow hopping 
in and out of her cage, the night passed away, 
and when the first rays of sun broke through the 
hedge of bamboo, the old man started up, thanked 
his hostess for her friendly welcome, and prepared 
to say farewelL *I am not going to let you 
depart like that,' said she ; ' I have a present for 
you, which you must take as a sign of my grati- 
tude.' And as she spoke, her servants brought 
in two chests, one of them very small, the other 
large and heavy. * Now choose which of them 
you will carry with you.' So the old man chose 
the small chest, and hid it imder his cloak, and 
set out on his homeward way. 

But as he drew near the house his heart sank 
a little, for he knew what a friry his wife would 
be in, and how she would abuse him for his 
absence. And it was even worse than he ex- 
pected. However, long experience had taught 
him to let her storm and say nothing, so he Ut 
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his pipe and waited till she was tired out. The 
woman was still raging, and did not seem likely 
to stop, when her husband, who by this time 
had forgotten all about her, drew out the ehest 
from under his cloak, and opened it. Oh, what 
a blaze met his eyes ! gold and precious stones 
were heaped up to the very lid, and lay dandng 
in the sunlight. At the sight of these wonders 
even the scolding tongue ceased, and the woman 
approached, and took the stones in her hand, 
setting greedily aside those that were the largest 
and most costly. Then her voice softened, and 
she begged him quite politely to tell her where 
he had spent his evening, and how he had come 
by these wonderful riches. So he told her the 
whole story, and she listened with amazement, 
tiU he came to the choice which had been given 
him between the two chests. At this her tongue 
broke loose again, as she abused him for his folly 
in taking the little one, and she never rested till 
her husband had described the exact way which 
led to the sparrow-princess's house. When she 
had got it into her head, she put on her best 
clothes and set out at once. But in her blind 
haste she often missed the path, and she wan- 
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dered for several hours before she at length 
reached the little house. She walked boldly up 
to the door and entered the room as if the whole 
place belonged to her, and quite frightened the 
poor girl, who was startled at the sight of her 
old enemy. However, she concealed her feelings 
as well as she could, and bade the intruder wel- 
come, placing before her food and wine, hoping 
that when she had eaten and drunk she might 
take her leave. But nothing of the sort. 

* You wiQ not let me go without a little pre- 
sent ? ' said the greedy wife, as she saw no signs 
of one beiag offered her. *Of course not,* 
replied the girl, and at her orders two chests 
were brought in, as they had been before. The 
old woman instantly seized the bigger, and stag- 
gering under the weight of it, disappeared into 
the forest, hardly waiting even to say good-bye. 

It was a long way to her own house, and the 
chest seemed to grow heavier at every step. 
Sometimes she felt as if it would be impossible 
for her to get on at all, but her greed gave her 
strength, and at last she arrived at her own door. 
She sank down on the threshold, overcome with 
weariness, but in a moment was on her feet 
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again, fumbling with the lock of the chest. 
But by this time night had come, and there 
was no light in the house, and the woman 
was in too much hurry to get to her trea- 
sures to go and look for one. At length, Low- 
ever, the lock gave way, and the lid flew open, 




when, O horror ! instead of gold and jewels, she 
saw before her serpents with glittering eyes and 
forky tongues. And they twined themselves 
about her and darted poison into her veins, and 
she died, and no man regretted her. 



THE STORY OF CICCU 

Once upon a time there lived a man who had 
three sons. The eldest was called Peppe, the 
second Alfin, and the youngest Ciccu. They 
were all very poor, and at last things got so bad 
that they really had not enough to eat. So the 
father called his sons, and said to them, ^ My dear 
boys, I am too old to work any more, and there is 
nothing left for me but to beg in the streets.* 

' No, no 1 ' exclaimed his sons ; ' that you shall 
never do. Rather, if it must be, would we do it 
ourselves. But we have thought of a better plan 
than that.' 

' What is it ? ' asked the father. 

* Well, we will take you in the forest, where 
you shall cut wood, and then we will bind it up 
in bundles and sell it in the town.' So their 
£Either let them do as they said, and they all 
made their way into the forest ; and as the old 
man was weak firom lack of food his sons took it 
in turns to cany him on their backs. Then they 
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built a little hut where they might take shelter, 
and set to work. Every morning early the father 
cut his sticks, and the sons bound them in 
bundles, and carried them to the town, bringing 
back the food the old man so much needed. 

Some months passed in this way, and then the 
father suddenly fell iU, and knew that the time 
had come when he must die. He bade his sons 
fetch a lawyer, so that he might make his will, 
and when the man arrived he explained his wishes. 

* I have,' said he, * a little house in the village, 
and over it grows a fig tree. The house I leave 
to my sons, who are to live in it together ; the 
fig tree I divide as follows. To my son Peppe I 
leave the branches. To my son Alfin I leave the 
trunk. To my son Ciccu I leave the fruit. 
Besides the house and tree, I have an old cover- 
let, which I leave to my eldest son. And an old 
piu-se, which I leave to my second son. And a 
horn, which 1 leave to my youngest son. And 
now farewell.' 

Thus speaking, he laid himself down, and died 
quietly. The brothers wept bitterly for their 
father, whom they loved, and when they had 
buried him they began to talk over their futiure 
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lives. * What shall we do now ? ' said they. 
* Shall we live in the wood, or go back to the 
village ? ' And they made up their minds to stay 
where they were and continue to earn then* living 
by seUing firewood. 

One very hot evening, after they had been 
working hard all day, they fell asleep under a 
tree in front of the hut. And as they slept 
there came by three fairies, who stopped to look 
at them. 

* What fine fellows 1 * said one. * Let us give 
them a present.' 

* Yes ; what shall it be ? * asked another. 

* This youth has a coverlet over him,' said the 
first fairy. * When he wraps it round him, and 
wishes himself in any place, he will find himself 
there in an instant.' 

Then said the second fairy : * This youth has 
a purse in his hand. I will promise that it shall 
always give him as much gold as he asks for.' 

Last came the turn of the third fairy. ' This 
one has a horn slung roimd him. When he 
blows at the small end the seas shall be covered 
with ships. And if he blows at the wide end 
they shall all be sunk in the waves.' So they 
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vanished, without knowing that Ciccu had been 
awake and heard all they said. 

The next day, when they were all cutting 
wood, he said to his brothers, * That old cover- 
let and the purse are no use to you ; I wish you 
would give them to me. I have a fancy for 
them, for the sake of old times.' Now Peppe 
and Alfin were very fond of Ciccu, and never 
refused him anjrthing, so they let him have 
the coverlet and the purse without a word. 
When he had got them safely Ciccu went on, 
* Dear brothers, I am tired of the forest. I want 
to live in the town, and work at some trade.* 

*0 Ciccu 1 stay with us,' they cried. *We 
are very happy here ; and who knows how we 
shall get on elsewhere ? ' 

*We can always try,* answered Ciccu; *and 
if times are bad we can come back here and 
take up wood-cutting.' So saying he picked 
up his bundle of sticks, and his brothers did 
the same. 

But when they reached the town they found 
that the market was overstocked with firewood, 
and they did not sell enough to buy them- 
selves a dinner, far less to get any food to carry 
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home* They were wondering sadly what they 
should do when Ciceu said, *Come with me 
to the inn and let us have something to eat/ 
They were so himgry by this time that they 
did not care much whether they paid for it or 
not, so they followed Ciccu, who gave his orders 
to the host * Bring us three dishes, the nicest 
that you have, and a good bottle of wine/ 

* Ciccu I Ciccu 1 * whispered his brothers, 
horrified at this extravagance, 'are you mad? 
How do you ever mean to pay for it?* 

* Let me alone,' replied Ciccu ; * I know what 
I am about/ And when they had finished their 
dinner Ciccu told the others to go on, and he 
would wait to pay the bilL 

The brothers hurried on, without needing to 
be told twice, *for,' thought they, *he has no 
money, and of course there will be a row/ 

When they were out of sight Ciccu asked 
the landlord how much he owed, and then said 
to his purse, •Dear purse, give me, I pray 
you, six florins,' and instantly six florins were 
in the purse. Then he paid the bill and joined 
his brothers. 

' How did you manage ? ' they asked. 
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' Never you mind,' answered he. ' I have paid 
every penny,' and no more would he say. But 
the other two were very uneasy, for they felt 
sure something must be wrong, and the sooner 
they parted company with Ciccu the better. 
Ciccu understood what they were thinking, and, 
drawing forty gold pieces from his pocket, he 
held out twenty to each, saying, * Take these and 
turn them to good account. I am going away 
to seek my own fortune.' Then he embraced 
them, and struck down another road. 

He wandered on for many days, till at length 
he came to the town where the king had his 
court. The first thing Ciccu did was to order 
himself some fine clothes, and then buy a grand 
house, just opposite the palace. 

Next he locked his door, and ordered a shower 
of gold to cover the staircase, and when this was 
done, the door was flung wide open, and every- 
one came and peeped at the shining golden stairs. 
Lastly the rumour of these wonders reached the 
ears of the king, who left his palace to behold 
these splendours with his own eyes. And Ciccu 
received him with all respect, and showed him 
over the house. 
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When the kmg went home he told such stories 
of what he had seen that his wife and daughter 
declared that they must go and see them too. 
So the king sent to ask Ciccu's leave, and Ciccu 
answered that if the queen and the princess 
would be pleased to do him such great honour 
he would show them anything they wished. 
Now the princess was as beautiful as the sun, 
and when Ciccu looked upon her his heart went 
out to her, and he longed to have her to wife. 
The princess saw what was passing in his mind, 
and how she could make use of it to satisfy her 
curiosity as to the golden stairs ; so she praised 
him and flattered him, and put cunning questions, 
till at length Ciccu's head was quite turned, and 
he told her the whole story of the fairies and 
their gifts. Then she begged him to lend her 
the purse for a few days, so that she could have 
one made like it, and so great was the love he 
had for her that he gave it to her at once. 

The princess returned to the palace, taking 
with her the purse, which she had not the 
smallest intention of ever restoring to Ciccu. 
Very soon Ciccu had spent all the money he 
had by him, and could get no more without the 
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help of his purse. Of course^ he went at once 
to the king's daughter, and asked her if she had 
done witii it, but she put him off with some 
excuse, and told him to come back next 4lay. 
The next day it was the same thing, and the 
next, till a great rage filled Ciccu's heart instead 
of the love that had been there. And when 
night came he took in his hand a thick stick, 
wrapped himself in the coverlet, and wished 
himself in the chamber of the princess. The 
princess was asleep, but Ciccu seized her arm 
and pulled her out of bed, and beat her till she 
gave back the purse. Then he took up the cover- 
let, and wished he was safe in his own house. 

No sooner had he gone than the princess 
hastened to her father and complained of her 
sufferings. Then the king rose up in a fury, and 
commanded Ciccu to be brought before him. 
* You richly deserve death,' said he, * but I will 
allow you to live if you will instantly hand over 
to me the coverlet, the purse, and the horn.' 

What could Ciccu do ? Life was sweet, and 
he was in the power of the king ; so he gave up 
silently his ill-gotten goods, and was as poor as 
when he was a boy. 
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While he was wondering how he was to live it 
suddenly came into his mind that this was the 
season for the figs to ripen, and he said to 
himiSelf, * I will go and see if the tree has borne 
well/ So he set off home, where his brothers 
still lived, and found them living very uncom- 
fortably, for they had spent all their money, 
and did not know how to make any more. 
However, he was pleased to see that the fig tree 
looked in splendid condition, and was full of 
fruit* He ran and fetched a basket, and was 
just feeling the figs, to make sure which of them 
were ripe, when his brother Peppe called to him, 
* Stop 1 The figs of coiurse are yours, but the 
branches they grow on are mine, and I forbid 
you to touch them/ 

Ciccu did not answer, but set a ladder against 
the tree, so that he could reach the topmost 
branches, and had his foot already on the first 
rung when he heard the voice of his brother 
Alfin : ' Stop I the trunk belongs to me, and I 
forbid you to touch it 1 ' 

Then they began to quarrel violently, and 
there seemed no chance that they would ever 
cease, till one of them said, * Let us go before a 
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judge.' The others agreed, and when they had 
found a man whom they could trust Ciccu told 
hun the whole story. 

* This is my verdict,' said the judge. * The figs 
in truth belong to you, but you cannot pluck 
them without touching both the trunk and the 
branches. Therefore you must give your first 
basketful to your brother Peppe, as the price of 
his leave to put your ladder against the tree; 
and the second basketful to your brother Alfin, 
for leave to shake his boughs. The rest you can 
keep for yourself.' 

And the brothers were contented, and re- 
turned home, sajdng one to the other, * We will 
each of us send a basket of figs to the king. 
Perhaps he wiU give us something in return, and 
if he does we will divide it faitlifully between us.* 
So the best figs were carefully packed in a 
basket, and Peppe set out with it to the castle- 
On the road he met a little old man who 
stopped and said to him, * What have you got 
there, my fine fellow ? ' 

* What is that to you V was the answer ; * mind 
your own business.' But the old man only 
repeated his question, and Peppe, to get rid of 
him, exclaimed in anger, ' Dirt.' 
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• Good/ replied the old man ; * dirt you have 
said, and dirt let it be/ 

Peppe only tossed his head and went on his 
way till he got to the castle, where he knocked 
at the door. ' I have a basket of lovely figs for 
the king/ he said to the servant who opened it, 
*if his majesty will be graciously pleased to 
accept them with my humble duty/ 

The king loved figs, and ordered Peppe to be 
admitted to his presence, and a silver dish to be 
brought on which to put the figs. When Peppe 
uncovered his basket sure enough a layer of 
beautiful purple figs met the king's eyes, but 
underneath there was nothing but dirt. ' How 
dare you play me such a trick ? ' shrieked the king 
in a rage. * Take him away, and give him fifty 
lashes.' This was done, and Peppe retiuned home, 
sore and angry, but determined to say nothing 
about his adventure. And when his brothers 
asked him what had happened he only answered, 
• When we have all three been I will tell you.* 

A few days after this more figs were ready for 
plucking, and Alfin in his turn set out for the 
palace. He had not gone far down the road 
before he met the old man, who asked him what 
he had in his basket 
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* Horns/ answered Alfin shortly. 

* Good,' replied the old man ; ' horns you have 
said, and horns let it be/ 

When Alfin reached the castle he knocked at 
the door and said to the servant : * Here is a 
basket of lovely figs, if his majesty will be good 
enough to accept them with my humble duty/ 

The king commanded that Alfin should be 
admitted to his presence, and a silver dish to 
be brought on which to lay the figs. When the 
basket was uncovered some beautiful purple figs 
lay on the top, but underneath there was nothing 
but horns. Then the king was beside himself 
with passion, and screamed out, * Is this a plot to 
mock me ? Take him away, and give him a hun- 
dred and fifty lashes ! * So Alfin went sadly home, 
but would not tell anything about his adventures, 
only saying grimly, * Now it is Ciccu's turn.* 

Ciccu had to wait a little before he gathered 
the last figs on the tree, and these were not 
nearly so good as the first set. However, he 
plucked them, as they had agreed, and set out 
for the king's palace. The old man was still on 
the road, and he came up and said to Ciccu, 
* What have you got in that basket ? * 
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* Figs for the king/ answered he. 

* Let me have a peep,' and Ciccu lifted the lid* 
*Oh, do give me one, I am so fond of figs/ 
begged the little man. 

* I am afiraid if I do that the hole will show/ 
replied Ciccu, but as he was very good-natured 
he gave him one. The old man ate it greedily 
and kept the stalk in his hand, and then asked 
for another and another and another till he had 
eaten half the basketful. *But there are not 
enough left to take to the king/ murmured Ciccu. 

' Don't be anxious/ said the old man, throwing 
the stalks back into the basket ; ^ just go on and 
carry the basket to the castle, and it will bring 
you luck.' 

Ciccu did not much like it ; however, he went 
on his way, and with a trembling heart rang the 
castle bell. * Here are some lovely figs for the 
king,' said he, * if his majesty will graciously 
accept them with my humble duty.' 

When the king was told that there was another 
man with a basket of figs he cried out, 'Oh, 
have him in, have him in I I suppose it is a 
wager 1 ' But Ciccu uncovered the basket, and 
there lay a pile of beautiftd ripe figs. And the 
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king was delighted, and emptied them himself 
on the silver dish, and gave five florins to Ciecu, 
and ojSered besides to take him into his service. 
Ciecu accepted gratefully, but said he must first re- 
turn home and give the five florins to his brothers. 

When he got home Peppe spoke : ' Now we 
will see what we each have got fi*om the king. I 
myself received fix^m him fifty lashes.' 

^ And I a hundred and fifty/ added Alfin. 

* And I five florins and some sweets, which you 
can divide between you, for the king has taken me 
into his service.* Then Ciccu went back to the 
court and served the king, and the king loved him. 

The other two brothers heard that Ciccu had 
become quite an important person, and they 
grew envious, and thought how they could put 
him to shame. At last they came to the king 
and said to him, ^ O king 1 your palace is beauti- 
fvl indeed, but to be worthy of you it lacks one 
thing — ^the sword of the Man-eater.* 

' How can I get it ? ' asked the king. 

* Oh, Ciccu can get it for you : ask him.* 

So the king sent for Ciccu and said to him, 
• Ciccu, you must at any price manage to get the 
sword of the Man-eater.* 
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Ciccu was very much surprised at this sudden 
command, and he walked thoughtfully away to 
the stables and began, to stroke his fevourite 
horse, saying to himself, *Ah, my pet, we must 
bid each other good-bye, for the king has sent 
me away to get the sword of the Man-eater/ 
Now this horse was not like other horses, for it 
was a talking horse, and knew a great deal about 
many things, so it answered, * Fear nothing, and 
do as I tell you. Beg the king to give you fifty 
gold pieces and leave to ride me, and the rest will 
be easy/ Ciccu believed what the horse said, and 
prayed the king to grant him what he asked. Then 
the two friends set out, but the horse chose what 
roads he pleased, and directed Ciccu in everything. 

It took them many days' hard riding before 
they reached the country where the Man-eater 
lived, and then the horse told Ciccu to stop a 
group of old women who were coming chatter- 
ing through the wood, and offer them each a 
shilling if they would collect a number of mos- 
quitoes and tie them up in a bag. When the 
bag was frill Ciccu put it on his shoulder and 
stole into the house of the Man-eater (who had 
gcme to look for his dinner) and let them all out 
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in his bedroom. He himself hid carefully mider 
the bed and waited. The Man-eater came in 
late, very tired with his long walk, and flmig 
himself on the bed, placing his sword with its 
shining blade by his side. Scarcely had he lain 
down when the mosquitoes began to buzz about 
and bite him, and he rolled from side to side 
trying to catch them, which he never could do, 
though they always seemed to be close to his 
nose. He was so busy over the mosquitoes that 
he did not hear Ciccu steal softly out, or see him 
catch up the sword. But the horse heard and 
stood ready at the door, and as Ciccu came 
flying down the stairs and jumped on his back 
he sped away like the wind, and never stopped 
till tiiey arrived at the king's palace. 

The king had suffered much pain in his 
absence, thinking that if the Man-eater ate 
Ciccu, it would be all his fault. And he was so 
overjoyed to have him safe that he almost forgot 
the sword which he had sent him to bring. But 
the two brothers did not love Ciccu any better 
because he had succeeded when they hoped he 
would have failed, and one day they spoke to 
the king. *lt is all very well for Ciccu to have 
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got possession of the sword, but it would have 
been far more to your majesty's honour if he 
had captured the Man-eater himself.' The king 
thought upon these words, and at last he said to 
Ciecu, * Ciecu, I shall never rest until you bring 
me back the Man-eater himself. You may have 
any help you like, but somehow or other you 
must manage to do it' Ciecu felt very much 
cast down at these words, and went to the 
stable to ask advice of his friend the horse. 
^Fear nothing,' said the horse; *just say you 
want me and fifty pieces of gold.' Ciecu did as 
he was bid, and the two set out together. 

When they reached the country of the Man- 
eater, Ciecu made all the church bells toll and a 
proclamation to be made. * Ciecu, the servant 
of the king, is dead.' The Man-eater soon heard 
what everyone was saying, and was glad in his 
heait, for he thought, *Well, it is good news 
that the thief who stole my sword is dead.' But 
Ciocu bought an axe and a saw, and cut down a 
pine tree in the nearest wood, and began to hew 
it into planks. 

• What are you doing in my wood?' asked the 
Man-eater, coming up. 
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* Noble lord,' answered Ciecu, 'I am making a 
coffin for the body of Ciecu, who is dead/ 

* Don't be in a hurry,' answered the Man- 
eater, who of course did not know whom he was 
talking to, ^and perhaps I can help you'; and 
they set to work sawing and fitting, and very 
soon the coffin was finished. 

Then Ciecu scratched his ear thoughtfully, 
and cried, * Idiot that I am ! I never took any 
measures. How am I to know if it is big 
enough ? But now I come to think of it, Ciecu 
was about your size. I wonder if you would be 
so good as just to put yourself in the coffin, and 
see if there is enough room.' 

* Oh, delighted ! ' said the Man-eater, and laid 
himself at full length in the coffin. Ciecu 
clapped on the lid, put a strong cord round it, 
tied it fast on his horse, and rode back to the 
king. And when the king saw that he really 
had brought back the Man-eater, he conunanded 
a huge iron chest to be brought, and locked the 
coffin up inside- 
Just about this time the queen died, and soon 

after the king thought he should like to marry 
again. He sought everywhere, but he could not 
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hear of any princess that took his fancy. Then 
the two envious brothers came to him and said, 
• O king I there is but one woman that is worthy 
of being your wife, and that is she who is the 
fairest in the whole world/ 

' But where can I find her ? ' asked the king. 

• Oh, Ciccu will know, and he will bring her to 
you/ 

Now the king had got so used to depending on 
Ciccu, that he really believed he could do every- 
thing. So he sent for him and said, * Ciccu, 
unless within eight days you bring me the fiedrest 
in the whole world, I will have you hewn into a 
thousand pieces.' This mission seemed to Ciccu 
a hundred times worse than either of the others, 
and with tears in his eyes he took his way to the 
stables. 

* Cheer up,' laughed the horse ; ' tell the king 
you must have some bread and honey, and a 
purse of gold, and leave the rest to me.' 

Ciccu did as he was bid, and they started at a 
gallop. 

After they had ridden some way, they saw a 
swarm of bees lying on the ground, so hungry 
and weak that they were unable to fly. * Get 
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down, and give the poor things some honey,' said 
the horse, and Ciecu dismounted. By-and-by 
they came to a stream, on the bank of which was 
a fish, flapping feebly about in its eflfbrts to reach 
the water. *Jump down, and throw the fish 
into the water; he will be useful to us'; and 
Ciccu did so. Farther along the hillside they 
saw an eagle whose leg was caught in a snare. 
* Go and free that eagle from the snare ; he will 
be useful to us *; and in a moment the eagle was 
soaring up into the sky. 

At length they came to the castle where the 
fairest in the world lived with her parents. Then 
said the horse, * You must get down and sit upon 
that stone, for I must enter the castle alone. 
Directly you see me come tearing by with the 
princess on my back, jump up behind, and hold 
her tight, so that she does not escape you. If 
you fail to do this, we are both lost' Ciccu 
seated himself on the stone, and the horse went 
on to the courtyard of the castle, where he began 
to trot round in a graceful and elegant manner. 
Soon a crowd collected, first to watch him and 
then to pat him, and the king and queen and 
princess came with the rest. The eyes of the 
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fairest in the world brightened as she looked, and 
she sprang on the horse's saddle, crying, * Oh, I 
really must ride him a little!' But the horse 
made one bound forward, and the princess was 
forced to hold tight by his mane, lest she should 
fall off. And as they dashed past the stone 
where Ciccu was waiting for them, he swung 
himself up and held her round the waist. As he 
put his arms round her waist, the fairest in the 
world unwound the veil from her head and cast 
it to the ground, and then she drew a ring from 
her finger and flung it into the stream. But she 
said nothing, and they rode on fast, fast. 

The king of Ciccu's coimtry was watching for 
them from the top of a tower, and when he saw 
m the distance a cloud of dust, he ran down to 
the steps so as to be ready to receive them. 
Bowing low before the fairest in the world, he 
spoke : ' Noble lady, will you do me the honour 
to become my wife ? ' 

But she answered, 'That can only be when Ciccu 
brings me the veil that I let fall on my way here/ 

And the king turned to Ciccu and said, * Ciccu, 
if you do not find the veil at once, you shall 
lose your head.' 
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Ciccu, who by this time had hoped for a little 
peace, felt his heart sink at this fresh errand, and 
he went into the stable to complain to the 
faithful horse. 

* It will be all right,' answered the horse when 
he had heard his tale ; * just take enough food 
for the day for both of us, and then get on my 
back/ 

They rode back all the way they had come till 
they reached the place where they had found the 
eagle caught in the snare ; th^i the horse bade 
Ciccu to call three times on the king of the birds, 
and when he replied, to beg him to fetch the veil 
which the fairest in the world had let falL 

•Wait a moment,' answered a voice that 
seemed to come from somewhere very high up 
indeed. * An eagle is playing with it just now, 
but he will be here with it in an instant ' ; and a 
few minutes after there was a sound of wings, 
and an eagle came fluttering towards them with 
the veil in his beak. And Ciccu saw it was the 
very same eagle that he had freed from the snare. 
So he took the veil and rode back to the king. 

Now the king was enchanted to see him so 
soon, and took the veil from Ciccu and flung it 
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over the princess, crying, * Here is the veil you 
asked for, so I claim you for my wife/ 

' Not so fast,' answered she. ' I can never be 
your wife till Ciccu puts on my finger the ring 
I threw into the stream.' Ciccu, who was stand- 
ing by expecting something of the sort, bowed 
his head when he heard her words, and went 
straight to the horse. 

' Mount at once,' said the horse, * this time it is 
very simple ' ; and he carried Ciccu to the banks 
of the little stream. * Now, call three times on 
the emperor of the fishes, and beg him to restore 
you the ring that the princess dropped.' 

Ciccu did as the horse told him, and a voice 
was heard in answer that seemed to come from 
a very long way off. 

'What is your will?' it asked; and Ciccu 
replied that he had been commanded to bring 
back the ring that the princess had flung away, 
as she rode past 

'A fish is playing with it just now,' replied the 
voice ; * however, you shall have it without delay.' 

And sure enough, very soon a little fish was 
seen rising to the surface with the lost ring in 
his mouth. And Ciccu knew him to be the fish 
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that he had saved from death, and he took the 
ring and rode back with it to the king. 

• That is not enough,' exclaimed the princess 
when she saw the ring ; ' before we can be man 
and wife, the oven must be heated for three days 
and three nights, and Ciccu must jump in.' 
And the king forgot how Ciccu had served him, 
and desired him to do as the princess had said. 

This time Ciccu felt that no escape was 
possible, and he went to the horse and laid his 
hand on his neck. * Now it is indeed good-bye, 
and there is no help to be got even from you,' 
and he told him what fate awaited him. 

But the horse said, * Oh, never lose heart, but 
jump on my back, and make me go till the foam 
flies in flecks all about me. Then get down, 
and scrape ofi* the foam with a knife. This you 
must rub all over you, and when you are quite 
covered, you may sufier yourself to be cast into 
the oven, for the fire will not hiuli you, nor any- 
thing else.' And Ciccu did exactly as the horse 
bade him, and went back to the king, and before 
the eyes of the fairest in the world he sprang 
into the oven. 

And when the fairest in the world saw what 
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he had done, love entered into her heart, and she 
said to the king, ' One thing more : before T can 
be your wife, you must jump into the oven as 
Ciecu has done/ 

* Willingly,' replied the king, stooping over the 
oven. But on the brink he paused a moment 
and called to Ciccu, *Tell me, Ciccu, how did you 
manage to prevent the fire burning you ? ' 

Now Ciccu could not forgive his master, whom 
he had served so faithfully, for sending him to 
his death without a thought, so he answered, * I 
rubbed myself over with fiat, and I am not even 
singed.' 

When he heard these words, the king, whose 
head was full of the princess, never stopped to 
inquire if they could be true, and smeared him- 
self over with fat, and sprang into the oven. 
And in a moment the fire caught him, and he 
was burned up. 

Then the fairest in the world held out her 
hand to Ciccu and smiled, saying, * Now we will 
be man and wife.' So Ciccu married the fairest 
in the world, and became king of the country. 



DON GIOVANNI DE LA FORTUNA 

There was once a man whose name was Don 
Giovanni de la Fortuna, and he lived in a 
beautiful house that his father had built, and 
spent a great deal of money. Indeed, he spent 
so much that very soon there was none left, 
and Don Giovanni, instead of being a rich man 
with everything he could wish for, was forced 
to put on the dress of a pilgrim, and to wander 
from place to place begging his bread. 

One day he was walking down a broad road 
when he was stopped by a handsome man he had 
never seen before, who, little as Don Giovanni 
knew it, was the devil himself. 

* Would you like to be rich,' asked the devil, 
' and to lead a pleasant life ? ' 

* Yes, of course I should,' replied the Don* 

* Well, here is a purse ; take it and say to it, 
"Dear purse, give me some money," and you 
will get as much as you can want But the 
charm will only work if you promise to remain 
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three years, three months, and three days with- 
out washing and without combing and without 
shaving your beard or changing your clothes. 
If you do all this faithfully, when the time is 
up you shall keep the purse for yourself, and 
I will let you off any other conditions/ 

Now Don Giovanni was a man who never 
troubled his head about the futiu^. He did 
not once think how very uncomfortable he 
should be all those three years, but only that 
he should be able, by means of the purse, to 
have all sorts of things he had been obliged 
to do without; so he joyfully put the purse 
in his pocket and went on his way. He soon 
began to ask for money for the mere pleasure 
of it, and there was always as much as he 
needed. For a little while he even forgot to 
notice how dirty he was getting, but this did 
not last long, for his hair became matted with 
dirt and hung over his eyes, and his pilgrim's 
dress was a mass of horrible rags and tatters. 

He was in this state when, one morning, he 
happened to be passing a fine palace; and, 
as the sun was shining bright and warm, he 
sat down on the steps and tried to shake off 
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some of the dust which he had picked up on 
the road. But in a few minutes a maid saw 
him, and said to her master, 'I pray you, sir, 
to drive away that beggar who is sitting on the 
steps, or he will fill the whole house with his dirt.* 

So the master went out and called from some 
distance off, for he was really afraid to go near 
the man, 'You filthy beggar, leave my house 
at once 1 ' 

* You need not be so rude,' said Don Giovanni. 
' I am not a beggar, and if I chose I could force 
you and your wife to leave your house.' 

*What is that you can do?' laughed the 
gentleman. 

*Will you sell me your house?' asked Don 
Giovanni. * I will buy it from you on the spot' 

*Oh, the dirty creature is quite madl' 
thought the gentleman. ' I shall just accept his 
offer for a joke.' And aloud he said: 'All 
right; follow me, and we will go to a lawyer 
and get him to make a contract.' And Don 
Giovanni followed him, and an agreement was 
drawn up by which the house was to be sold at 
once, and a large sum of money paid down in 
eight days. Then the Don went to an inn. 
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where he hired two rooms, and, standing in one 
of them, said to his purse, ' Dear purse, fill this 
room with gold ' ; and when the eight days were 
up it was so full you could not have put in 
another sovereign. 

When the owner of the house came to take 
away his money Don Giovanni led him into the 
room and said : * There, just pocket what you 
want.' The gentleman stared with open mouth 
at the astonishing sight ; but he had given his 
word to sell the house, so he took his money, as 
he was told, and went away with his wife to look 
for some place to live in. And Don Giovanni 
left the inn and dwelt in the beautiful rooms, 
where his rags and dirt looked sadly out of place. 
And every day these got worse and worse. 

By-and-by the fame of his riches reached the 
ears of the king, and, as he himself was always 
in need of money, he sent for Don Giovanni, as 
he wished to borrow a large smn. Don Giovanni 
readily agreed to lend him what he wanted, and 
sent next day a huge waggon laden with sacks 
of gold. 

* Who can he be ? ' thought the king to him- 
self. ' Why, he is much richer than 1 1 ' 
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The king took as much as he had need of; 
then ordered the rest to be returned to Don 
Giovanni, who refused to receive it, saying, * Tell 
his majesty I am much hurt at his proposal. I 
shaU certainly not take back that handfiil of gold, 
and, if he declines to accept it, keep it yoursel£' 

The servant departed and delivered the 
message, and the king wondered more than ever 
how anyone could be so rich. At last he spoke 
to the queen: 'Dear wife, this man has done 
me a great service, and has, besides, behaved 
like a gentleman in not allowing me to send 
back the money. I wish to give him the hand 
of our eldest daughter.' 

The queen was quite pleased at this idea, and 
again a messenger was sent to Don Giovanni^ 
offering him the hand of the eldest princess. 

* His majesty is too good,' he replied. * I can 
only humbly accept the honour.' 

The messenger took back this answer, but a 
second time returned with the request that Don 
Giovanni would present them with his picture, 
so that they might know what sort of a person 
to expect. But when it came, and the princess 
saw the horrible figure, she screamed out, • What I 
marry this dirty beggar ? Never, never I ' 
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'Ah, child/ answered the king, * how could I 
ever guess that the rich Don Giovanni would 
ever look like that ? But I have passed my 
royal word, and I cannot break it, so there is no 
help for you.* 

* No, father ; you may cut off my head, if you 
choose, but marry that horrible beggar — I never 

Willi* 

And the queen took her part, and reproached 
her husband bitterly for wishing his daughter to 
marry a creature like that 

Then the youngest daughter spoke: 'Dear 
&ther, do not look so sad. As you have given 
your word, / will marry Don Giovanni' The 
king fell on her neck, and thanked her and kissed 
her, but the queen and the elder girl had nothing 
for her but laughs and jeers. 

So it was settled, and then the king bade one 
of his lords go to Don Giovanni and ask him 
when the wedding day was to be, so that the 
piincess might make ready. 

'Let it be in two months,' answered Don 
Giovanni, for the time was nearly up that the 
devil had fixed, and he wanted a whole month to 
himself to wash off the dirt of the past three years. 
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The very minute that the compact with the 
devil had come to an end his beard was shaved, 
his hair was cut, and his rags were burned, and 
day and night he lay in a bath of clear warm 
water. At length he felt he was clean again, and 
he put on splendid clothes, and hired a beautiful 
ship, and arrived in state at the king's palace. 

The whole of the royal family came down to 
the ship to receive him, and the whole way the 
queen and the elder princess teased the sister 
about the dirty husband she was going to have. 
But when they saw how handsome he really was 
their hearts were filled with envy and anger, so 
that their eyes were blinded, and they fell over 
into the sea and were drowned. And the 
youngest daughter rejoiced in the good luck 
that had come to her, and they had a splendid 
wedding when the days of mourning for her 
mother and sister were ended. 

Soon after the old king died, and Don Gio- 
vanni became king. And he was rich and happy 
to the end of his days, for he loved his wife, and 
his purse always gave him money. 



THE LITTLE GREEN FROG 

In a part of the world whose name I forget lived 
once upon a time two kings, called Feridor and 
Diamantino. They were cousins as well as 
neighbours, and both were under the protection 
of the fairies ; though it is only faur to say that 
the fairies did not love them half so well as their 
wives did. 

Now it often happens that as princes can 
generally manage to get their own way it is 
harder for them to be good than it is for common 
people. So it was with Feridor and Diaman- 
tino ; but of the two, the fairies declared that 
Diamantino was much the worst; indeed, he 
behaved so badly to his wife Aglantino, that the 
fiairies would not allow him to live any longer ; 
and he died, leaving behind him a little daughter. 
As she was an only child, of course this little 
girl was the heiress of the kingdom, but, being 
still only a baby, her mother, the widow of 
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Diamantino, was proclaimed regent. The queen- 
dowager was wise and good, and tried her best 
to make her people happy. The only thing she 
had to vex her was the absence of her daughter; 
for the fairies, for reasons of their own, deter- 
mined to bring up the little Princess Serpentine 
among themselves. 

As to the other king, he was really fond of 
his wife. Queen Constance, but he often grieved 
her by his thoughtless ways, and in order to 
punish him for his carelessness, the fairies caused 
her to die quite suddenly. When she was gone 
the king felt how much he had loved her, and 
his grief was so great (though he never neglected 
his duties) that his subjects called him Feridor 
the Sorrowful. It seems hardly possible that 
any man should live like Feridor for fifteen 
years plunged in such depth of grief, and most 
likely he would have died too if it had not been 
for the fairies. 

The one comfort the poor king had was his 
son, Frince Saphir, who was only three years old 
at the time of his mother's death, and great care 
was given to his education. By the time he was 
fifteen Saphir had learnt everything that a prince 
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should know, and he was, besides, charmmg and 
agreeable. 

It was about this time that the fairies suddenly 
took fright lest his love for his father should 
interfere with the plans they had made for the 
young prince. So, to prevent this, they placed 
in a pretty little room of which Saphir was very 
fond a little mirror in a black firame, such as 
were often brought from Venice. The prince 
did not notice for some days that there was any- 
thing new in the room, but at last he perceived 
it, and went up to look at it more closely. What 
was his surprise to see reflected in the mirror, 
not his own face, but that of a young girl as 
lovely as the morning 1 And, better still, every 
movement of the girl, just growing out of child- 
hood, was also reflected in the wonderful glass. 

As might have been expected, the young 
prince lost his heart completely to the beautiful 
image, and it was impossible to get him out of 
the room, so busy was he in watching the lovely 
unknown. Certainly it was very delightful to be 
able to see her whom he loved at any moment he 
chose, but his spirits sometimes sank when he won- 
dered what was to be the end of this adventure. 
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The magic mirror had been for about a year 
in the prince's possession, when one day a new 




The Prince looks into the magic mirror 

subject of disquiet seized upon him. As usual, 
he was engaged in looking at the girl, when 
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suddenly he thought he saw a second mirror 
reflected in the first, exactly like his own, and 
with the same power. And in this he was per- 
fectly right. The young girl had only possessed 
it for a short time, and neglected all her duties 
for the sake of the mirror. Now it was not 
difficult for Saphir to guess the reason of the 
change in her, nor why the new mirror was con- 
sulted so often ; but try as he would he could 
never see the face of the person who was reflected 
in it, for the young girl's figure always came 
between. All he knew was that the face was 
that of a man, and this was quite enough to 
make him madly jealous. This was the doing 
of the fiEuries, and we must suppose that they 
had their reasons for acting as they did. 

When these things happened Saphir was about 
eighteen years old, and fifteen years had passed 
away since the death of his mother. KingPeridor 
had grown more and more unhappy as time 
went on, and at last he fell so ill that it seemed 
as if his days were numbered. He was so much 
beloved by his subjects that this sad news was 
heard with despair by the nation, and more than 
all by the prince. 

9.11.— Ik 
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During his whole illness the king never spoke 
of anything hut the queen, his sorrow at having 
grieved her, and his hope of one day seeing her 
again. All the doctors and all the water-cures 
in the kingdom had been tried, and nothing 
would do him any good. At last he persuaded 
them to let him lie quietly in his room, where no 
one came to trouble him. 

Perhaps the worst pain he had to bear was a 
sort of weight on his chest, which made it very 
hard for him to breathe. So he commanded his 
servants to leave the windows open in order that 
he might get more air. One day, when he had 
been left alone for a few minutes, a bird with 
brilliant plumage came and fluttered round the 
window, and finally rested on the sill. His 
feathers were sky-blue and gold, his feet and his 
beak of such glittering rubies that no one could 
bear to look at them, his eyes made the brightest 
diamonds look dull, and on his head he wore a 
crown. I cannot tell you what the crown was 
made of, but I am quite certain that it was still 
more splendid than all the rest. As to his voice 
I can say nothing about that, for the bird never 
sang at all. In fact, he did nothing but gaze 
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Steadily at the king, and as he gazed, the king 
felt his strength eome back to him. In a little 
while the bird flew into the room, still with his 
eyes fixed on the king, and at every glance the 
strength of the sick man became greater, till he 
was once more as well as he used to be before 
the queen died. Filled with joy at his cure, he 
tried to seize the bird to whom he owed it all, 
but, swifter than a swallow, it managed to avoid 
him. In vain he described the bird to his atten- 
dants, who rushed at his first call ; in vain they 
sought the wonderful creature both on horse and 
foot, and smnmoned the fowlers to their aid : the 
bird could nowhere be found. The love the people 
bore King Peridor was so strong, and the reward 
he promised was so large, that in the twinkling 
of an eye every man, woman, and child had fled 
into the fields, and the towns were quite empty. 
All this bustle, however, ended in nothing but 
confusion, and, what was worse, the king soon 
fell back into the same condition as he was in 
before. Prince Saphir, who loved his father very 
dearly, was so unhappy at this that he persuaded 
himself that he might succeed where the others 
had failed, and at onoe prepared himself for a 
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more distant search. In spite of the opposition 
he met with, he rode away, followed by his 
household, trusting to chance to help him. He 
had formed no plan, and there was no reason 
that he should choose one path more than 
another. His only idea was to make straight for 
those spots which were the favourite haunts of 
birds. But in vain he examined all the hedges 
and all the thickets; in vain he questioned every- 
one he met along the road. The more he sought 
the less he found. 

At last he came to one of the largest forests 
in all the world, composed entirely of cedars. 
But in spite of the deep shadows cast by the 
wide-spreading branches of the trees, the grass 
underneath was soft and green, and covered with 
the rarest flowers. It seemed to Saphir that this 
was exactly the place where the birds would 
choose to live, and he determined not to quit 
the wood until he had examined it from end to 
end. And he did more. He ordered some nets 
to be prepared and painted of the same colours 
as the bird's plumage, thinking that we are all 
easily caught by what is like ourselves. In this 
he had to help him not only the fowlers by 
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profession, but also his attendants, who excelled 
in this art For a man is not a courtier unless 
he can do everything. 

After searching as usual for nearly a whole 
day Prince Saphir began to feel overcome with 
thirst. He was too tired to go any farther, when 
happily he discovered a little way off a bubbling 
fountain of the clearest water. Being an ex- 
perienced traveller, he drew from his pocket a 
little cup (without which no one should ever take 
a journey), and was just about to dip it in the 
water, when a lovely little green frog, much 
prettier than frogs generally are, jumped into the 
cup. Far from admiring its beauty, Saphir 
shook it impatiently off; but it was no good, 
for quick as lightning the frog jumped back 
again. Saphir, who was raging with thirst, was 
just about to shake it off anew, when the little 
creature fixed upon him the most beautiful eyes 
in the world, and said, <I am a friend of the bird 
you are seeking, and when you have quenched 
your thirst listen to me.' 

So the prince drank his fill, and then, by the 
command of the Little Green Frog, he lay down 
on the grass to rest himsel£ 
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* Now/ she began, * be sure you do exactly in 
every respect what I tell you. First you must 
call together yomr attendants, and order them to 
remain in a little hamlet close by imtil you want 
them. Then go, quite alone, down a road that 
you will find on yomr right hand, looking south- 
wards. This road is planted all the way with 
cedars of Lebanon ; and after going down it a 
long way you will come at last to a magnificent 
castle. And now,' she went on, 'attend careftilly 
to what I am going to say. Take this tiny grain 
of sand, and put it into the ground as close as 
you can to the gate of the castle. It has the 
virtue both of opening the gate and also of 
sending to sleep all the inhabitants. Then go at 
once to the stable, and pay no heed to anything 
except what I tell you. Choose the handsomest 
of all the horses, leap quickly on its back, and 
come to me as fast as you can. Farewell, prince ; 
I wish you good luck,' and with these words the 
little frog plunged into the water and dis- 
appeared. 

The prince, who felt more hopeful than he 
had done since he left home, did precisely as he 
had been ordered. He left his attendants in the 
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hamlet, found the road the frog had described to 
hun, and followed it all alone, and at last he ar- 
rived at the gate of the castle, which was even 
more splendid than he had expected, for it was 
built of crystal, and all its ornaments were of 




Prince Saphir steals the horse and harness 

massive gold. However, he had no thoughts to 
spare for its beauty, and quickly buried his grain of 
sand in the earth. In one instant the gates flew 
open, and all the dwellers inside fell sound 
asleep. Saphir flew straight to the stable, and 
already had his hand on the finest horse it 
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contained, when his eye was caught by a suit of 
magnificent harness hanging up close by. It 
occurred to him directly that the harness 
belonged to the horse, and without ever thinking 
of harm (for indeed he who steals a horse can 
hardly be blamed for taking his saddle), he 
hastily placed it on the animal's back. Suddenly 
the people in the castle became broad awake, 
and rushed to the stable. They flung themselves 
on the prince, seized him, and dragged him 
before their lord; but, luckily for the prince, 
who could only find very lame excuses for his 
conduct, the lord of the castle took a fancy to 
his face, and let him depart without further 
questions. 

Very sad and very much ashamed of himself, 
poor Saphir crept back to the fountain, where 
the frog was awaiting him with a good scold- 
ing. 

* Whom do you take me for ? ' she exclaimed 
angrily. * Do you really believe that it was just 
for the pleasure of talking that I gave you the 
advice you have neglected so abominably ? ' 

But the prince was so deeply grieved, and 
apologised so very humbly, that after some time 
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the heart of the good little frog was softened, and 
she gave him another tiny little grain, but instead 
of being sand it was now a grain of gold. She 
directed him to do just as he had done before, 
with only this difference, that instead of going 
to the stable which had been the ruin of his 
hopes, he was to enter right into the castle itself, 
and to* glide as fast as he could down the passages 
till he came to a room filled with perfume, where 
he would find a beautiful maiden asleep on a bed. 
He was to wake the maiden instantly and carry 
her off, and to be sure not to pay any heed to 
whatever resistance she might make. 

The prince obeyed the frog's orders one by 
one, and all went well for this second time also. 
The gate opened, the inhabitants fell sound 
asleep, and he walked down the passage till he 
found the girl on her bed, exactly as he had been 
told he would. He woke her, and begged her 
firmly, but politely, to follow him quickly. 
After a little persuasioit the maiden consented, 
but <mly on condition that she was allowed first 
to put on her dress. This sounded so reasonable 
and natural that it did not enter the prince's 
head to refuse her request 
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But the maiden's hand had hardly touched the 
dress when the palace suddenly awoke from its 
sleep, and the prince was seized and hound. He 
was so vexed with his own folly, and so taken 
aback at the disaster, that he did not attempt to 
explain his conduct, and things would have gone 
badly with him if his friends the fairies had not 
softened the hearts of his captors, so that they 
once more allowed him to leave quietly. How- 
ever, what troubled him most was the idea of 
having to meet the frog who had been his 
benefactress. How was he to ever appear before 
her with his tale ? Still, after a long struggle 
with himself he made up his mind that there 
was nothing else to be done, and that he deserved 
whatever she might say to him. And she said a 
great deal, for she had worked herself into a 
terrible passion ; but the prince humbly implored 
her pardon, and ventured to point out that it 
would have been very hard to refuse the young 
lady's reasonable request. * You must learn to 
do as you are told,' was all the frog would 
reply. 

But poor Saphir was so unhappy, and begged 
so hard for forgiveness, that at last the frog's 
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anger gave way, and she held up to him a tiny 
diamond stone. 'Go back/ she said, 'to the 
castle, and bury this little diamond close to the 
door. But be careful not to return to the stable 
or to the bedroom ; they have proved too fatal 
to you. Walk straight to the garden and enter, 
through a portico, into a small green wood, in 
the midst of which is a tree with a trunk of gold 
and leaves of emeralds. Perched on this tree 
you will see the beautiful bird you have been 
seeking so long. You must cut the branch on 
which it is sitting, and bring it back to me with- 
out delay. But I Warn you solemnly that if you 
disobey my directions, as you have done twice 
before, you have nothing more to expect either 
of me or anyone else.' 

With these words she jumped into the water, 
and the prince, who had taken her threats much 
to heart, took his departure, firmly resolved not 
to deserve them. He found it all just as he had 
been told : the portico, the wood, the magnifi- 
cent tree, and the beautiful bird, which was 
sleeping soundly on one of the branches. He 
speedily lopped off the branch, and though he 
noticed a splendid golden cage hanging dose by, 
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which would have been very useful for the bird 
to travel in, he left it alone, and came back to 
the fountain, holding his breath and walking on 
tiptoe all the way, for fear lest he should awake 
his prize. But what was his surprise, when in- 
stead of finding the fountain in the spot where 
he had left it, he saw in its place a little rustic 
palace built in the best taste, and standing in the 
doorway a charming maiden, at whose sight his 
mind seemed to give way. 

* What ! Madam ! ' he cried, hardly knowing 
what he said. * What ! Is it you ? ' 

The maiden blushed and cnswered : * Ah, my 
lord, it is long since I first beheld your fisice, but 
I did not think you had ever seen mine.' 

* Oh, madam,' replied he, * you can never guess 
the days and the hours I have passed lost in 
admiration of you.' And after these words they 
each related all the strange things that had hap- 
pened, and the more they talked the more they 
felt convinced of the truth of the images they 
had seen in their mirrors. After some time 
spent in the most tender conversation, the prince 
could not restrain himself from asking the lovely 
unknown by what lucky chance she was wander- 
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ing in the forest ; where the fountain had gone ; 
and if she knew anything of the frog to whom 
he owed all his happiness, and to whom be must 
give up the bird, which, somehow or other, was 
still sound asleep. 

*Ah, my lord,' she replied, with rather an 
awkward air, ' as to the frog, she stands before 
you. Let me tell you my story ; it is not a long 
one. I know neither my country nor my parents, 
and the only thing I can say for certain is that I 
am called Serpentine, The fairies, who have 
taken care of me ever since I was bom, wished 
me to be in ignorance as to my &mily, but they 
have looked after my education, and have be- 
stowed on me aidless kindness. I have always 
lived in seclusion, and for the last two years I 
have wished for nothing better. I had a mirror' 
— ^here shyness and embarrassment choked her 
words — ^but regaining her self-control, she added, 
' You know that fairies insist on being obeyed 
without questioning. It was they who changed 
the little house you saw before you into the 
fountain for which you are now asking, and, 
having turned me into a frog, they ordered me 
to say to the first person who came to the foun- 
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tain exactly what I repeated to you. But, my 
lord, when you stood before me, it was agony to 
my heart, filled as it was with thoughts of you, 
to appear to your eyes under so monstrous a 
form. However, there was no help for it, 
and, painful as it was, I had to submit I 
desired your success with all my soul, not only 
for your own sake, but also for my own, because 
I could not get back my proper shape till you 
had become master of the beautiful bird, though 
I am quite ignorant as to your reason for seek- 
mg it. 

On this Saphir explained about the state of his 
father's health, and all that has been told before. 

On hearing this story Serpentine grew very 
sad, and her lovely eyes filled with tears. 

* Ah, my lord,' she said, * you know nothing of 
me but what you have seen in the miiror ; and I, 
who cannot even name my parents, learn that 
you are a king's son.' 

In vain Saphir declared that love made them 
equal; Serpentine would only reply: *I love 
you too much to allow you to marry beneath 
your rank. I shall be very unhappy, of course, 
but I shall never alter my mind. If I do not 




' Standing in the doorway a charming maiden, at whoae light 
hia mind teemed togire way' 
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find from the fairies that my bu1:h is worthy of 
you, then, whatever be my feelings, I will never 
accept your hand/ 

The conversation was at this point, and bid 
ffdr to last some time longer, when one of the 
fairies appeared in her ivory car, accompanied by 
a beautiful woman past her early youth. At this 
moment the bird suddenly awakened, and, flying 
on to Saphir's shoulder (which it never after- 
wards left), began fondling him as well as a bird 
can do. The fairy told Serpentine that she was 
quite satisfied with her conduct, and made her- 
self very agreeable to Saphir, whom she pre- 
sented to the lady she had brought with her, 
explaining that the lady was no other than his 
Aunt Aglantine, widow of Diamantino. 

Then they all fell into each other's arms, till 
the fidry mounted her chariot, placed Aglantine 
by her side, and Saphir and Serpentine on the 
front seat. She also sent a message to the 
prince's attendants that they might travel 
slowly back to the court of King Peridor, and 
that the beautifril bird had really been found. 
This matter being comfortably arranged, she 
started ofi* her chariot. But in spite of the 

CM.— n 
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swiftness with which they flew through the air, 
the time passed even quicker for Saphir and Ser- 
pentine, who had so much to think about. 

They were still quite confused with the plea- 
sure of seeing each other, when the chariot 
arrived at King Peridor's palace. He had had 
himself carried to a room on the roof, where his 
nurses thought that he would die at any moment. 
Directly the chariot drew within sight of the 
castle the beautiful bird took flight, and, making 
straight for the d3ang king, at once cured him of 
his sickness. Then she resumed her natural 
shape, and he found that the bird was no other 
than the queen, Constance, whom he had long 
believed to be dead. Peridor was rejoiced to 
embrace his wife and his son once more, and with 
the help of the fairies began to make preparations 
for the marriage of Saphir and Serpentine, who 
turned out to be the daughter of Aglantine and 
Diamantino; and as much a princess as he was a 
prince. The people of the kingdom were de- 
lighted, and everybody lived happy and contented 
to the end of their lives. 



THE DRAGON OF THE NORTH 

Vert long ago, as old people have told me, there 
lived a terriUe monster, who came out of the 
North, and laid waste whole tracts of comitry, 
devouring both men and beasts ; and this monster 
was so destructive that it was feared that unless 
help came no living creature would be left on the 
face of the earth. It had a body like an ox, and 
legs like a frog; two short fore-legs, and two long 
ones behind, and besides that it had a tail like a 
serpent, ten fathoms in length. When it moved 
it jumped like a frog, and with every spring it 
covered half a mile of ground. Fortunately its 
habit was to remain for several years in the same 
place, and not to move on till the whole neigh- 
bourhood was eaten up. Nothing could hunt it, 
because its whole body was covered with scales, 
which were harder than stone or metal ; its two 
great eyes shone by night, and even by day, like 
the brightest lamps, and anyone who had the ill 
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luck to look into those eyes became as it were 
bewitched, and was obliged to rush of his own 
accord into the monster's jaws. In this way the 
dragon was able to feed upon both men and 
beasts without the least trouble to itself, as it 
needed not to move from the spot where it was 
lymg. All the neighbouring kings had offered 
rich rewards to anyone who should be able to 
destroy the monster, either by force or enchant- 
ment, and many had tried their luck, but all had 
miserably failed. Once a great forest in which 
the dragon lay had been set on fire ; the forest 
was burnt down, but the fire did not do the 
monster the least harm. However, there was a 
tradition amongst the wise men of the country 
that the dragon might be overcome by one who 
possessed King Solomon's signet-ring, upon which 
a secret writing was engraved. This inscription 
would enable anyone who was wise enough to 
interpret it to find out how the dragon could be 
destroyed. Only no one knew where the ring 
was hidden, nor was there any sorcerer or learned 
man to be found who would be able to explain 
the inscription. 
At last a young man, with a good heart and 
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plenty of courage, set out to search for the 
ring. He took his way towards the sunrising, 
because he knew that all the wisdom of old 
time comes from the East After some years 
he met with a famous Eastern magician, and 
asked for his advice in the matter. The magician 
answered: 

* Mortal men have but little wisdom, and can 
give you no help, but the birds of the air would 
be better guides to you if you could learn their 
language. I can help you to understand it if 
you will stay with me a few days.' 

The youth thankfully accepted the magi- 
cian's offer, and said, 'I cannot now offer you 
any reward for your kindness, but should my 
undertaking succeed your trouble shall be richly 
repaid.' 

Then the magician brewed a powerful potion 
out of nine sorts of herbs which he had gathered 
himself all alone by moonlight, and he gave the 
youth nine spoonfuls of it daily for three days, 
which made him able to understand the language 
of birds. 

At parting the magician said to him, * If you 
ever find Solomon's ring and get possession of it, 
then come back to me, that I may explain the 
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inscription on the ring to you, for there is no one 
else in the world who can do this/ 

From that time the youth never felt lonely as 
he walked along ; he always had company, because 
he understood the language of birds ; and in this 
way he learned many things which mere human 
knowledge could never have taught him. But 
time went on, and he heard nothing about the 
ring. It happened one evening, when he was hot 
and tired with walking, and had sat down under 
a tree in a forest to eat his supper, that he saw 
two gaily-plumaged birds, that were strange to 
him, sitting at the top of the tree taUdi^ to one 
another about him. The first bird said : 

•I know that wandering fool under the tree 
there, who has come so far without finding what 
he seeks. He is trying to find King Solomon's 
lost ring.' 

The other bird answered, *He will have to 
seek help from the Wttch-maiden^ who wiU 
doubtless be able to put him on the right track. 
If she has not got the ring herself, she knows 
well enough who has it.' 

• But where is he to find the Witch-maiden ? ' 
said the first bird. < She has no settled dwelling. 
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but is here to-day and gone to-morrow. He 
might as well try to catch the wind/ 

The other replied, * I do not know, certainly, 
where she is at present, but in three nights from 
now she will come to the spring to wash her 
face, as she does every month when the moon is 
full, in order that she may never grow old nor 
wrinkled, but may always keep the bloom of 
youth/ 

* Well,' said the first bird, * the spring is not 
far from here. Shall we go and see how it is she 
does it?' 

* Willingly, if you like,' said the other. 

The youth inmiediately resolved to follow the 
birds to the spring, only two things made him 
uneasy : first, lest he might be asleep when the 
birds went, and secondly, lest he might lose sight 
of them, since he had not wings to carry him 
along so swiftly. He was too tired to keep awake 
all night, yet his anxiety prevented him from 
sleeping soundly, and when with the earliest 
dawn he looked up to the tree-top, he was glad 
to see his feathered companions still asleep with 
their heads under their wings. He ate his break- 
fast, and waited until the birds should start, 1>ut 
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they did not leave the place all day. They 
hopped about from one tree to another looking 
for food, all day long until the evening, when 
they went back to their old perch to sleep. The 
next day the same thing happened, but on the 
third morning one bird said to the other, ' To- 
day we must go to the spring to see the Witch- 
maiden wash her face.' They remained on the 
tree till noon ; then they flew away and went 
towards the south. The young man's heart beat 
with anxiety lest he should lose sight of his 
guides, but he managed to keep the birds in 
view until they again perched upon a tree. The 
young man ran after them until he was quite 
exhausted and out of breath, and after three 
short rests the birds at length reached a small 
open space in the forest, on the edge of which 
they placed themselves on the top of a high tree. 
When the youth had overtaken them, he saw 
that there was a clear spring in the middle of 
the space. He sat down at the foot of the tree 
upon which the birds were perched, and listened 
attentively to what they were sa3ang to each 
other. 
' The sun is not down yet/ said the first bird ; 
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* we must wait yet awhile till the moon rises and 
the maiden comes to the spring. Do you think 
she will see that young man sitting under the 
tree?' 

* Nothing is likely to escape her eyes, certainly 
not a young man/ said the other bird. * Will 
the youth have the sense not to let himself be 
caught in her toils ? ' 

* We will wait,' said the first bird, * and see 
how they get on together.* 

The evening light had quite faded, and the 
full moon was already shining down upon the 
forest, when the young man heard a slight 
rustling sound. After a few moments there 
came out of the forest a maiden, gliding over the 
grass so lightly that her feet seemed scarcely to 
touch the ground, and stood beside the spring. 

The youth could not turn away his eyes from 
the maiden, for he had never in his life seen a 
woman so beautiful. Without seeming to notice 
anything, she went to the spring, looked up to 
the full moon, then knelt down and bathed her 
face nine times, then looked up to the moon 
again and walked nine times round the well, and 
as she walked she sang this song : 
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' Full-faced moon with light unshaded^ 
Let my beauty ne'er be faded. 
Never let my cheek grow pale ! 
While the moon is waning nightly. 
May the maiden bloom more brightly. 
May her freshness never fail ! ' 

Then she dried her face with her long hair, 
and was about to go away, when her eye 
suddenly fell upon the spot where the young 
man was sitting, and she turned towards the 
tree. The youth rose and stood waiting. Then 
the maiden said, ^ You ought to have a heavy 
punishment because you have presumed to watch 
my secret doings in the moonlight. But I will 
forgive you this time, because you are a stranger 
and knew no better. But you must tell me 
truly who you are and how you came to this 
place, where no mortal has ever set foot before.' 

The youth answered humbly: * Forgive me, 
beautiful maiden, if I have unintentionally 
offended you. I chanced to come here after long 
wandering, and found a good place to sleep 
under this tree. At your coming I did not 
know what to do, but stayed where I was, 
because I thought my silent watching could not 
oifend you.* 
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The maiden answered kindly, 'Come and 
spend this night with us. You will sleep better 
on a pillow than on damp moss/ 

The youth hesitated for a little, but presently 
he heard the birds sa3ring firom the top of the 
tree, *Go where she calls you, but take care 
to give no blood, or you will sell your soul/ 
So the youth went with her, and soon they 
reached a beautifid garden, where stood a 
splendid house, which glittered in the moon- 
light as if it was all built out of gold and silver. 
When the youth entered he found many splendid 
chambers, each one finer than the last. Hun- 
dreds of tapers burnt upon golden candlesticks, 
and shed a light like the brightest day. At 
length they reached a chamber where a table 
was spread with the most costly dishes. At 
the table were placed two chairs, one of silver, 
the other of gold. The maiden seated herself 
upon the golden chair, and offered the silver 
one to her companion. They were served by 
maidens dressed in white, whose feet made no 
sound as they moved about, and not a word 
was spoken during the meal. Afterwards the 
youth and the Witch-maiden ccmversed pleas- 
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antly together, until a woman, dressed in red, 
came in to remind them that it was bedtime. 
The youth was now shown into another room, 
containing a silken bed with down cushions, 
where he slept delightfully, yet he seemed to 
hear a voice near his bed which repeated to him, 
' Remember to give no blood ! ' 

The next morning the maiden asked him 
whether he would not like to stay with her 
always in this beautiful place, and as he did 
not answer immediately, she continued : ^ You 
see how I always remain young and beautiful, 
and I am under no one's orders, but can do just 
what I like, so that I have never thought of 
marrying before. But from the moment I saw 
you I took a fSancy to you, so if you agree, 
we might be married and might live together 
like princes, because I have great riches.' 

The youth could not but be tempted with 
the beautiful maiden's offer, but he rememba:ed 
how the birds had called her the witch, and 
their warning always sounded in his ears. 
Therefore he answered cautiously, ' Do not be 
<^gi7> ^^^ maiden, if I do not decide im- 
mediately on this important matter. Give me 
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a few days to consider before we come to an 
understanding/ 

'Why not?' answered the maiden. 'Take 
some weeks to consider if you like, and take 
counsel with your own heart' And to make 
the time pass pleasantly, she took the youth 
over every part of her beautiful dwelling, and 
showed him all her splendid treasures. But 
these treasures were all produced by enchant- 
ment, for the maiden could make anjrthing she 
wished appear by the help of King Solomon's 
signet-ring ; only none of these remained fixed ; 
they passed away like the wind without leaving 
a trace behind. But the youth did not know 
this; he thought they were all reaL 

One day the nuuden took him into a secret 
chamber, where a little gold box was standing 
on a silver table. Pointing to the box, she 
said, 'Here is my greatest treasure, whose 
like is not to be found in the whole world. It 
is a precious gold ring. When you marry me, 
I will give you this ring as a marriage gift, and 
it will make you the happiest of mortal men. 
But in order that our love may last for ever, 
you must give me for the ring three drops 
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of blood from the little finger of your left 
hand; 

When the youth heard these words a cold 
shudder ran over hun, for he remembered that 
his soul was at stake. He was cunning enough, 
however, to conceal his feelings and to make 
no direct answer, but he only asked the maiden, 
as if carelessly, what was remarkable about the 
ring. 

She answered, ^ No mortal is able entirely to 
understand the power of this ring, because 
no one thoroughly imderstands the secret signs 
engraved upon it. But even with my half- 
knowledge I can work great wonders. If I 
put the ring upon the little finger of my left 
hand, then I can fly like a bird through the air 
wherever I wish to go. If I put it on the third 
finger of my left hand I am invisible, and I 
can see everjrthing that passes aroimd me, 
though no one can see me. If I put the ring 
upon the middle finger of my left hand, then 
neither fire nor water, nor any sharp weapon 
can hurt me. If I put it on the forefinger 
of my left hand, then I can with its help pro- 
duce whatever I wish. I can in a single moment 
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build houses or anything I desire. Finally, as 
long as I wear tiie ring on the thumb of my 
left hand, that hand is so strong that it can 
break down rocks and walls. Besides these, 
the ring has other secret signs, which, as I said, 
no one can understand. No doubt it contains 
secrets of great importance. The ring formerly 
belonged tP King Solomon, the wisest of kings, 
during whose reign the wisest men lived. But 
it is not known whether this ring was ever made 
by mortal hands ; it is supposed that an angel 
gave it to the wise king.' 

When the youth heard ail this he determined 
to try to get possession of the ring, though 
he did not quite believe in ail its wonderful 
gifts. He wished the maiden would let him 
have it in his hand, but he did not quite like 
to ask her to do so, and after a while she put it 
back into the box. A few days after they were 
again speaking of the magic ring, and the youth 
said, *I do not think it possible that the ring 
can have all the power you say it has.' 

Then the maiden opened the box and took 
the ring out, and it glittered as she held it like 
the clearest sunbeam. She put it on the middle 
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finger of her left hand, and told the youth to 
take a knife and try as hard as he could to cut 
her with it, for he would not be able to hurt her. 
He was unwilling at first, but the maiden insisted. 
Then he tried, at first only in play, and then 
seriously, to strike her with the knife, but an in- 
visible wail of iron seemed to be between them, 
and the maiden stood before him laughing and 
unhurt Then she put the ring on her third 
finger, and in an instant she had vanished from 
his eyes. Presently she was beside him again 
laughing, and holding the ring between her 
fingers. 

' Do let me try,' said the youth, ' whether I 
can do these wonderful things.' 

The maiden, suspecting no treachery, gave him 
the magic ring. 

The youth pretended to have forgotten what 
to do, and asked what finger he must put the 
ring on so that no sharp weapon could hurt 
him. 

' Oh, the middle finger of your left hand,' the 
maiden answered, laughing. 

She took the knife and tried to strike the 
youth, and he even tried to cut himself with it. 
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but found it impossible. Then he asked the 
maiden to show him how to split stones and 
rocks with the help of the ring. So she led him 
into a courtyard where stood a great boulder- 
stone. ' Now/ she said, ^ put the ring upon the 
thumb of your left hand, and you will see how 
strong that hand has become.' The youth did 
so, and found to his astonishment that with a 
single blow of his fist the stone flew into a thou- 
sand pieces. Then the youth bethought him 
that he who does not use his luck when he has 
it is a fool, and that this was a chance which 
once lost might never return. So while they 
stood laughing at the shattered stone he placed 
the ring, as if in play, upon the third finger of 
his left hand. 

' Now,' said the maiden, ^ you are invisible to 
me until you take the ring off again.' 

But the youth had no mind to do that ; on the 
contrary, he went fi&rther off, then put the ring 
on the little finger of his left hand, and soared 
into the air like a burd. 

When the maiden saw him flying away she 
thought at first that he was still in play, and 
cried, *Come back, friend, for now you see I 
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have told you the truth/ But the young man 
never came back. 

Then the maiden saw she was deceived, and 
bitterly repented that she had ever trusted him 
with the ring. 

The young man never halted in his flight until 
he reached the dwelling of the wise magidan 
who had taught him the speech of birds. The 
magician was delighted to find that his search 
had been successful, and at (mce set to work to 
interpret the secret signs engraved upon the 
ring, but it took him seven weeks to make them 
out clearly. Then he gave the youth the follow- 
ing instructions how to overcome the Dragon of 
the North : * You must have an iron horse cast, 
which must have little wheels under each foot. 
You must also be armed with a spear two 
fiathoms long, which you will be able to wield by 
means of the magic ring upon your left thumb. 
The spear must be as thick in the middle as a 
large tree, and both its ends must be sharp. In 
the middle of the spear you must have two 
strong chains ten fathoms in length. As soon as 
the dragon has made himself fast to the spear, 
which you must thrust through his jaws, you 
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must spring quickly from the iron horse and 
fasten the ends of the chains firmly to the 
ground with iron stakes, so that he cannot get 
away from them. After two or three days the 
monster's strength will be so far exhausted that 
you will be able to come near him. Then you 
can put Solomon's ring upon your left thumb 
and give him the finishing stroke ; but keep the 
ring on your third finger until you have come 
dose to him, so that the monster cannot see you, 
else he might strike you dead with his long tail. 
But when all is done, take care you do not lose 
the ring, and that no one takes it from you by 
cunning.' 

The young man thanked the magician for his 
directions, and promised, should they succeed, 
to reward hioL But the magician answered, ' I 
have profited so much by the wisdom the ring 
has taught me that I desire no other reward.' 
Then they parted, and the youth quickly flew 
home through the air. After remaining in his 
own home for some weeks, he heard people say 
that the terrible Dragon of the NorUi was not 
far off, and might shortly be expected in the 
country. The king announced publicly that he 
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would give his daughter in marriage, as well as a 
large part of his kingdom, to whosoever should 
free the country from the monster. The youth 
then went to the king and told him that he had 
good hopes of subduing the dragon, if the king 
would grant him ail he desired for the puj^pose. 
The king willingly agreed, and the iron horse, 
the great spear, and the chains were all prepared 
as the youth requested. When all was ready, it 
was found that the iron horse was so heavy that 
a hundred men could not move it from the spot, 
so the youth found there was nothing for it but 
to move it with his own strength by means of 
the magic ring. The dragon was now so near 
that in a couple of springs he would be over the 
frontier. The youth now began to consider how 
he should act, for if he had to push the iron 
horse from behind he could not ride upon it as 
the sorcerer had said he must. But a raven un- 
expectedly gave him this advice: *Ride upon 
the horse, and push the spear against the ground, 
as if you were pushing off a boat from the land.' 
The youth did so, and foimd that in this way he 
could easily move forwards. The dragon had 
his monstrous jaws wide open, ail ready for his 
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expected prey. A few paces nearer, and man 
and horse would have been swallowed up by 
them! The youth trembled with horror, and 
his blood ran cold, yet he did not lose his cour- 
age ; but, holding the iron spear upright in his 
hand, he brought it down with all his might 
right through the monster's lower jaw. Then 
quick as lightning he sprang from his horse 
before the dragon had time to shut his mouth. 
A fearful dap like thunder, which could be heard 
for miles around, now warned him that the 
dragon's jaws had closed upon the spear. When 
the youth turned round he saw the point of the 
spear sticking up high above the dragon's upper 
jaw, and knew that the other end must be 
fastened firmly to the ground ; but the dragon 
had got his teeth fixed in the iron horse, which 
was now useless. The youth now hastened to 
&sten down the chains to the ground by means 
of the enormous iron pegs which he had pro- 
vided. The death struggle of the monster lasted 
three days and three nights ; in his writhing he 
beat his tail so violently against the ground, that 
at ten miles' distance the earth trembled as if 
with an earthquake. When he at length lost 
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power to move his tail, the youth with the help 
of the ring took up a stone which twenty ordin- 
ary men could not have moved, and heat the 
dragon so hard about the head with it that very 
soon the monster lay lifeless before him. 

You can fancy how great was the rejoicing 
when the news was spread abroad that the ter- 
rible monster was dead. His conqueror was 
received into the city with as much pomp as if 
he had been the mightiest of kings. The old 
king did not need to urge his daughter to marry 
the slayer of the dragon ; he found her already 
willing to bestow her hand upon this hero, who 
had done all alone what whole armies had tried 
in vain to do. In a few days a magnificent 
wedding was celebrated, at which the rejoicings 
lasted four whole weeks, for all the neighbouring 
kings had met together to thank the man who 
had freed the world from their common enemy. 
But everyone forgot amid the general joy that 
they ought to have buried the dragon's mon- 
strous body, for it began now to have such a bad 
smell that no one could live in the neighbour- 
hood, and before long the whole air was poisoned, 
and a pestilence broke out which destroyed many 
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hundreds of people. In this distress, the king's 
son-in-law resolved to seek help once more from 
the Eastern ma^cian, to whom he at once tra- 
velled through the air like a bird by the help of 
the ring. But there is a proverb which says that 
ill-gotten gains never prosper, and the prince 
found that the stolen ring brought him ill-luck 
after alL The Witch-maiden had never rested 
night nor day until she had found out where the 
ring was. As soon as she had discovered by 
means of magical arts that the prince in the 
form of a bird was on his way to the Eastern 
magician, she changed herself into an eagle and 
watched in the air until the bird she was waiting 
for came in sight, for she knew him at once by 
the ring which was hung round his neck by a 
ribbon. Then the eagle pounced upon the bird, 
and the moment she seized him in her talons she 
tore the ring fix>m his neck before the man in bird's 
shape had time to prevent her. Then the eagle 
flew down to the earth with her prey, and the 
two stood fSstee to fSstee once more in human form. 
'Now, villain, you are in my power!' cried 
the Witch-maiden. 'I fiivoured you with my 
love, and you repaid me with treachery and 
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theft You stole my most precious jewel from 
me, and do you expect to live happily as the 
king's son-in-law ? Now the tables are turned ; 
you are in my power, and I will be revenged on 
you for your crimes/ 

* Forgive me I forgive me 1 * cried the prince ; 
* I know too well how deeply I have wronged 
you, and most heartily do I repent it/ 

The maiden answered, * Your prayers and your 
repentance come too late, and if I were to spare 
you everyone would think me a fool. You have 
doubly wronged me ; first you scorned my love, 
and then you stole my ring, and you must bear 
the ptmishment/ 

With these words she put the ring upon her 
left thumb, lifted the young man with one hand, 
and walked away with him under her arm. This 
time she did not take him to a splendid palace, 
but to a deep cave in a rock, where there were 
chains hanging from the wall. The maiden now 
chained the young man's hands and feet so that 
he could not escape ; then she said in an angry 
voice, * Here you shall remain chained up until 
you die. I will bring you every day enough 
food to prevent your dying of hunger, but you 
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need never hope for fireedom any more/ With 
these words she left hun. 

The old king and his daughter waited anx- 
iously for many weeks for the prince's return, 
but no news of him arrived. The king's daughter 
often dreamed that her husband was going 
through some great suffering; she therefore 
begged her father to summon all the enchanters 
and magicians, that they might try to find out 
where the prince was and how he could be set 
free. But the magicians, with all their arts, 
could find out nothing, except that he was still 
living and undergoing great suffering ; but none 
could tell where he was to be found. At last a 
celebrated magician fix>m Finland was brought 
before the king, who had found out that the 
king's son-in-law was imprisoned in the East, 
not by men, but by some more powerful being. 
The king now sent messengers to the East to 
look for his son-in-law, and they by good luck 
met with the old magician who had interpreted 
the signs on King Solomon's ring, and thus was 
possessed of more wisdom than anyone else in 
the world. The magician soon found out what 
he wished to know, and pointed out the place 
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where the prince was imprisoned, but said : * He 
is kept there by enchantment, and camiot be set 
free without my help. I will therefore go with 
you myself.* 

So they all set out, guided by birds, and after 
some days came to the cave where the unfortu- 
nate prince had been chained up for nearly seven 
years. He recognised the magician immediately, 
but the old man did not know him, he had 
grown so thin. However, he undid the chains 
by the help of magic, and took care of the 
prince until he recovered and became strong 
enough to travel. When he reached home he 
found that the old king had died that morning, 
so that he was now raised to the throne. And 
now after his long suffering came prosperity, 
which lasted to the end of his life ; but he never 
got back the magic ring, nor has it ever again 
been seen by mortal eyes. 

Now, if you had been the prince, would you 
not rather have stayed with the pretty Witch- 
maiden ? 
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